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By John Thomson 


Rotary Club of Perth, Australia 


NDUSTRY and trade have suffered because of the 
interpretation of profit applied to trading transactions. 
Rotary recognizes that this is a matter of psychology, 
but we are only beginning to appreciate how important 
the mental approach to this subject may prove. 

To put the matter crudely but clearly, Rotary says that 
it makes all the difference to a man if he regards the 
procuring of a tin of jam, holding it in his store, and 
supplying it to a client who needs it, as a service for 
which he charges one cent per tin rather than that the 
transaction is simply the purchase and sale of a tin of 
jam at one-cent profit. 

The ideal of service removes the stigma from trading 
under which it has labored for many years. The pro- 
fessions in which service is paid for directly have always 
been regarded highly, and traders who treat their occu- 
pation as that of a service have every right to the same 
dignity as have the members of a profession. 

If the vocation accepts this Rotary principle, it follows 
Many 


frills are offered in the name of service to entice people 


that competition is confined to that of service. 


to do business with a particular trader. Some are gen- 
uine; others, spurious. It is the Rotarian’s task to see 
that the latter are eliminated from the vocation. 

In collaboration with his vocation the Rotarian will 
find that there are services which the vocation as a whole 
can render usefully to the public with advantage to the 
vocation. Thus doctors and dentists provide services to 
hospitals of certain kinds free of charge. Although there 
is no direct financial reward, they do gain valuable ex- 
perience, while poor persons obtain relief which may 
give them a new lease on life. 

But the Rotarian has a far wider task in his vocation 
in representing a substantial part of a cross section of 
the community. It consists not only of those highly 
placed as leaders in industry or business, but of all grades 
of society down to its humblest members engaged in the 
menial tasks which cannot be avoided in the most highly 
organized concerns. The problems concerning the com- 
munity, therefore, are a large edition of the problems of 
the vocation. 

In the recent years of world-wide depression we have 
seen society deeply stirred by economic developments. In 
some countries fundamental changes in social arrange- 
ments have been brought about through force, either 
from above or from below. It appears to be only a mat- 
ter of time until every country will be involved in some 
profound change, and surely it is wise that it should be 
planned by those with knowledge of the subject. 

The vocation offers a ready means of study to the 
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From Tins of Jam to Service 


Service, not profit, is the true 
aim of businessmen who vitalize 
their vocations with established 
and tested principles of Rotary. 


Rotarian who should know the details of that vocation 
He should 


be able to see the weaknesses of that vocation in the 


better than any other man in the community. 


present system, and it should be his duty to study, or to 
secure the help of others to study, the means by which 
remedies shall be brought about. 

Naturally, no one vocation can perform a service with 
out reference to other phases of community life, nor is 


’ t 


that suggested. There are, however, certain aspects of 
social importance which are receiving attention of Gov 
ernments, and which will have a very serious effect upon 
business and industry—such things as unemployment in 
surance, sickness insurance, and other matters of a sim 
ilar nature. Unemployment which must be expected at 
certain stages of the business cycle requires one type of 
treatment, whereas in all probability it will be found that 
unemployment caused by the use of laborsaving machin 
ery or devices—technological unemployment, in other 
words—must be dealt with in a totally different manner. 

To the thoughtful Rotarian there is a tremendous field 
for investigation and good service to be rendered in his 
own vocation if he will give it that community thought 
which Rotary demands of him. Rotary inspires us to give 
service, and leaves us to choose the manner in which we 
shall exert it. Many of us are incompetent or disinclined 
by nature to do one type of work, whereas we may be 


highly gifted and efficient in another. 


eo wever. a member is selected and holds mem 


bership in the Rotary Club because of his vocation. 
Hence the induction charge that “it becomes his duty 
to carry those ideals and principles of service which we 
here inspire, to those men whom he has the honor thus 
to represent.” His first task is that of arousing in his 


vocation the dignity of service ... not merely among 
the business heads, but the employees from the highest 
to the lowest. 

Rotary International envisages the gradual widening 
of Rotary inspiration through the Club, the vocation, 
the community, and then the world. In each of these 
spheres a Rotarian has no set task, but, naturally, he will 
undertake that for which he is best qualified and which 
holds the greatest interest for him. Thus Rotary in 
spires us to give service, and leaves to us the manner in 
which we shall exert it. 

“Fight the good fight, with all thy might,” goes an 
old hymn; and accepted as a challenge it can make the 


sale of a tin of jam an adventure in true servic 
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What People 
Are For 


By Wm. Moulton Marston 











































ANKIND is thing-obsessed. Using people to 
get things instead of using things to enjoy people has 
become the rule rather than the exception in society, in 
business, and even in the intimate relationships of mar- 
riage, child raising, and home life. Failure to perceive 
the psychological cost of this basic reversal of Nature’s 
values is one of civilization’s blind spots. Until men and 
women learn to rate human companionship above pos- 
sessions, there can be no lasting happiness, no perma- 
nently improved business or community life, no_per- 
sonality foundation for peace. 

Consider but a few of the commonest everyday sit- 
uations where men and women use others for the sake 
of enjoying the companionship of things. Parents, more 
frequently than not, teach their children this perverse 
doctrine by using the youngsters as retrievers in their 
own thing-hunts. 

Mrs. H., a young, attractive mother, brought her child 
to me recently for advice. “I don’t know what’s the mat- 
ter with Marion,” she said. “She’s so hard and unfeel- 
ing. She seems to care nothing at all for me. All she 
cares about is what she can get out of us.” 

Marion is behaving only as she has been taught to 
behave. Mrs. H. has used her young daughter, from the 
child’s early years, to gratify her own social aspirations. 
She has warped Marion’s flexible personality into a hypo- 
critical thing-seeking social mold which the child hated 
at first, but which she has gradually come to accept as 
her own. She has been taught that smart clothes, the 
“right” finishing school, fashionable and wealthy friends, 
are the ultimately desirable accom 
plishment of life. It is far more 
important, says Mrs. H.’s code, to look 
right than to be right. Manners are 
more important to her than affection; 
possessions, than friendships. 

Thus this mother has used her child 
to consolidate her own position in an 
exclusive, thing-worshipping society 
and now the young girl is using he 
mother in precisely the same way. It 
is fair enough as far as Mrs. H. is con- 
cerned: she is getting what she has 

given. But for Marion it will 
mean steadily decreasing hap- 
piness as life goes on—a mean 
ingless movement from thing 
to thing, each a little less satis- 
fying than the previous one. 
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Thing-worshipping parents fail frequently to under- 
stand what this attitude does to their children. I know 
a boy, 8 years old, of well-to-do but not wealthy family, 
whose behavior outside his home is quite inexplicable 
to his socially correct parents. They give him all kinds 
of expensive toys. They take great pains with his clothes. 
His room is equipped with beautiful and costly furni- 
ture. All this might be relatively harmless were it not 
for the attitude which he is taught to take toward his 
possessions. Things are sacred in that household. To 
break a toy or to scratch an antique bureau brings cold, 
cutting reproof. A second offense brings punishment. 

As a result, he has learned to handle his own posses- 
sions with scrupulous care; but another child’s toys he 
takes the greatest delight in smashing. He derives even 
greater joy from bullying smaller children. His natural 
boyish dominance must have some outlet. Completely 
suppressed at home, it bursts forth like a tornado in 
safe spots. He must treat inanimate things with abnor- 
mal deference, as though they were people, and he com- 
pensates, quite naturally, by treating humans weaker 
than himself as things. His personality pattern, unfor- 
tunately, is a very common one in children from thing- 
worshipping homes. Many adults with the same pat- 
tern learned it in childhood, along with their property 
sense and their party manners. Parents and other thing- 
giving people, they were taught, must be propitiated, 
but there was no particular reason for behaving pleas- 
antly toward ordinary humans. 


Tu next step, usually, in learning to use people for 
things is to teach a child that friends should be chosen 
on the basis of usefulness to him. “Why, Junior! Don’t 
play with that boy—his father doesn’t amount to much! 
Now little Morgan Van Rensaeler—there’s the sort of 
child to play with. His parents own that lovely big 
estate on the corner of Special Avenue. You see, dear, 
if you can make Morgan like you, you may be able to 
play with his toys, and maybe ride his pony.” 

In this admonition, the parent speaks for herself as 
well as for the sake of inculcating the same thing-idea 
in the child: association of one’s boy with the Van Ren- 
saelers’ offspring is bound to produce material profits 
all around. So the youngster is carefully watched lest 


“Untl men and women learn to rate companionship 
above possessions, there can be no lasting happiness.” 


Illustrations by Albert H. Winkler 


he make a friend he enjoys for the sake of companion 
ship only. 
A child having learned that friends who are of no use 


to one must be enjoyed on the sly, the next lesson will 
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doubtless be to select the “right” social groups and in 


stitutions of every sort—the “right” school, college, so 
cial set, clubs, church (nay, to begin with, the “right” 
religion!), and, above all, the “right” social, religious, 
and economic attitudes. By “right,” of course, the parent 
or instructor means primarily the social group, organi 
zation, and attitude toward others which will yield the 
greatest material profit. 

And the consequences? Things, when one gets them, 
do not satisfy—they only stimulate the desire for more 
things. And if, in the process of getting them, one loses 
his pleasure in people, the meaning of life and the hope 
of happiness are gone beyond recall. 

T. W., for 


When he crashed financially, he sought the 


instance, used his friends and associates 
ruthlessly. 
help of these same people (many of whom he had entet 


tained lavishly when he had money), and discovered 
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that he had not one “friend” who would even recom- 
mend him for a job. One and all despised him and 
gloated, none too privately, over his downfall. He was 
finally helped halfway to his financial feet by an old rival 
whom he had fought bitterly and openly and who con- 
sequently respected his ability. Using one’s social re- 
lationships for self-enrichment kills not only friendship, 
but also respect. And when one finds himself without 
the respect or companionship of fellow humans, life be- 
comes empty and bitter. T. W. found it so. Eventually 
he gave up trying to make a comeback in his old en- 
vironment and disappeared. He had found he could 
not live without friends. 

The natural law that things are for use and people are 
for companionship can be only half reversed. People can 
be used. But things can never be made companions. 
Moreover, in the process of using people you destroy 
their major purpose as far as you are concerned. Not 
only do you exile yourself from their affection, but also 
you gradually lose your capacity to perceive human be- 
ings as such. 

A young Hollywood film executive reached the limit of 
a typical thing-people reversal at age 24. Toward anyone 
whom he wished to use for gain he could be utterly 
charming. I have heard sophisticated Wall Street men 
remark that he was the most attractive fellow they had 
ever met. Two days later, when they had refused his 
company a loan, I have heard them sputter indignantly 
that he kicked them out of his office with the brusque 
command, “Go back to New York! When I want you 
again, I will send for you.” 

This thing-addicted young man developed insomnia 
and acute indigestion. His nerves played him nasty 
tricks. He*became abnormally suspicious of everybody 
because he knew that he himself could not be trusted. 
For a time he was treated privately by a psychologist. 
He returned to work just in time to learn that he had 
practically ruined his company by alienating its financial 
hackers. Nature had meted out punishment—as usual. 
A potentially brilliant man had crashed irrevocably, men- 
tally, emotionally, and physically at an age when he 
should have been laying the honest foundation for a long 
and useful career. He failed because people were no 
longer people to him, but things. Despite his early 
achievements, he has never been able to get another open- 


ing in his field. 


R. YTARY offers, I think, the commonsense solution 
to the practical problem of how to use things to enjoy 
people. Members of Rotary Clubs are successful men who 
deal with their business problems in the psychologically 
honest way, by working hard individually to dominate 
material obstacles. And they do not forget their weekly 
friendship meetings with men whom they do not expect 
to use, but whom they wish to enjoy as companions. 
It isn’t easy, this living up to the natural principle of 
enjoying friends without using them. The world is too 
full of well-meaning people who are sold on the current 
system. I well remember the advice given me years ago 
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by a sincere man for whom I had the greatest respect. 

“Join a church,” he said, “and attend services regu- 
larly. You will find that you get some of your best 
clients from the friends you make there.” 

In one way, he was right. If I believed in a certain 
form of worship and met other people while thus wor- 
shipping, our congeniality of spiritual seeking would 
bring us together naturally as friends. Out of these 
friendships might develop, quite properly, a large num- 
ber of remunerative professional contacts. 

But if I did not find that a certain form of religious wor- 
ship met my needs, and if I did not meet fellow church- 
goers on the common ground of sincere companionship 
in religion, then the act of attending church would be 
most arrant hypocrisy. I should be committing the psy- 
chologically unforgivable sin of using my most intimate 
relationships with men for personal profit in things. 


IL ENJOY others, then, work with them in using 
material things. Business partnerships where there are 
no conflicting personal interests, marriage partnerships 
where husband and wife start from scratch and together 
hew out a prosperous living and a loving home, partner- 
ships of adventurers who pass together the acid tests of 
danger and personal sacrifice—all demonstrate this truth. 

Men and women are drawn out of themselves and are 
brought together by simultaneous, codperative interest in 
mastering the same things, perfecting the same enter- 
prise. Here again the service-club idea comes in—busi- 
nessmen, not rivals, meet on a common ground of eco- 
nomic endeavor. Members are drawn out of their in- 
dividual, otherwise seclusive, shells by similar thing-mas- 
tering purposes. They are not all attempting to master 
the same thing, but they are mentally united in overcom- 
ing the resistance of a common material opponent. | 
know three men—a lawyer, a dentist, and an engineer— 
apparently as alien to one another as a dog, a cat, and a 
mouse, who have been drawn into close friendship by 
working together at their common hobby, photography. 

Children can be taught the right principle of living 
more easily than the wrong. I have taught 6-year-olds 
successfully the essential difference between things and 
people—that people feel happy or hurt and things do not. 
And I have taught them also what jhappens to be the 
basis of our common law: that the only crimes are in 
juries done to people, and that in no case is it criminal 
to injure an inanimate object unless some human being 
is hurt thereby. 

Training adults to use things and enjoy people dif 
fers in no essential way from training children. Th« 
basic rule must first be understood. After that it is a 
matter of practice. Every business office can profit by the 
slogan “Use things to serve people.” Every home should 
display prominently the emancipation proclamation 
“No thing in this house shall enslave a human being.” 
There will some day be a happy community composed 
of superintelligent people who develop an aristocracy 0! 
service and adopt the law “All citizens must use their 
possessions to enjoy friends.” 
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(inset of author) The Sydney Sun 
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To the South Seas, Skipper-Author Villiers (above) 
sailed the Joseph Conrad, viewed this island Main 
Street (right), saw Kiriwina natives dine (below ). 


QOWADAYS it is rather hard to find a really in- 
teresting, unspoiled South Seas island. During the recent 
voyage of the Joseph Conrad* around the world, I kept 
good lookout for islands off the beaten track. 

Usually when we anchored in any palm-fringed lagoon 
or—as was more often the case—in the open roadstead 
of some lovely island, the first welcomers of the ship 
would include, as like as not, the local representative of 
a tourist bureau trying to book trips by automobile of the 
island. Streets, we found, everywhere—streets and shops 
and stores and hotels, even radio stations; and trousered 
natives chattered curious English by the wharves. Steam- 
ships came and went, sometimes once a month, some- 
times once in six months—the effect was the same, trou- 
sered and shirt-sleeved “civilization” everywhere. Suva, 
Papeete, Tulagi, Samarai, Nukualofa, Pago Pago, Apia, 
Vila, and all those other sweet-sounding far-off places are 
in these days only ports. 

Yet it is still possible to find “good” islands. It was a 
Rotarian in Tasmania who first told me of the Trobri- 
ands; a Rotarian in Singapore told me of Tawitawi, that 
strange, hot island of the Sulu Archipelago where the 
Conrad stayed ten days, making friends with the Moros 
who had carved up two schoolteachers a brief while 
before. Not that they had anything against that honored 
profession! A Moro, gone amuck, they were at pains to 


a See Two ‘Ten Best’ Selections for 1937, by Wm. Lyon Phelps, January, 
1938, Rorartan, for comments on Cruise of the Conrad. 











explain to me, feels compelled to slay at least one Chris- 
tian, the better to pave his way to his pagan paradise: 
and schoolteachers, ordinarily, are the only Christians 
available. I liked Tawitawi, nonetheless, though I was 
pleased to see that an amply garrisoned company of 
armed constabulary was stationed at Bongao. I had nu- 
merous Christians among my good ship’s company 
whose carving-up would have distressed their parents 
horribly; and I did not want to see any wild Moros run 
AmMuc k. 

And Tawitawi was too hot. Hot! The heat belched 
from that fetid land like furnace blasts from the stokehold 
of a coal-fired liner, with all the fire doors open, and a 
following wind at the speed of the ship to prevent the 
ventilators from drawing cooling air. The Moros bar- 
tered with us readily enough and were fair in all their 
dealings. I saw no reason for doubting that life among 
them might be pleasant enough, if one ever could become 


accustomed to the heat. 


Wer hurried on—ouyt past the Celebes and all the 


Carolines, eastward with the east-setting counter-equa- 
torial of the North Pacific, eastward toward the Bis- 
marcks and the Admiralty groups, and the Solomons and 
the Trobriands, and the real South Seas. The South 
Seas! Gently waving palms and blue lagoons, soft- 
spoken savages and golden sands, unending vistas of 
quiet lagoons filled with the easy wash of the Pacific’s 
endless sea; and the grass-skirted, happy maidens croon- 
ing on the shore. I could still conjure up such visions, 
though I had been sailing the Pacific since I was 15, and 
I knew with sadness that the remnant of the Melanesians 















Commerce, stretch- 
ing its fingers to 
South Seas ports, 
touches Tulagi, in 
the Solomons. 
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now is too often apt to be scabby, scrofulous, and sad, 
and the Polynesians have been in trousers a century. I 
knew that most of the lagoons aré fringed now with a 
few tin huts, and the atolls are plantations. 

But there still are, thank Heaven, the Trobriands. 
They are hard to reach, in a square-rigged ship east- 
bound from Singapore. I beat for many weeks and 
sweltered a while in doldrums calm; I put in at Nissan 
lagoon, in the Bismarcks, and careened the ship; we saw 
Bougainville, New Ireland, New Britain; and in the 
end saw hazily in the distance the high mountains of 
New Guinea. 

The Trobriands are a small group of three islands off 
the eastern end of New Guinea. They are part of the 
Territory of Papua and, as such, come under the admin- 
istration of Australia. By the time I had Kiriwina, the 
largest of the three main islands, at last in sight, I was 
more than three months out from Singapore. Then the 
current bore me fiercely down to leeward; I could not 
beat back. My tropic sails began to go, and I found the 
ship perilously close to the reefs of the dread Lusancays. 

This was'a dangerous predicament, there in those 
largely uncharted seas, full of unlit, unmarked dangers, 
with such islands as are known frequently miles out of 
position on the inadequate charts, with the sets and cur- 
rents diverse and strong and unpredictable, and the 
wind fresh from the southeast, directly against me. Yet 
in a sailing ship there is no giving in! One must go on 
and on, driving ship and people without mercy, thresh 
ing to windward under press of sail, driving, driving! 

And so day after day I drove, and the reefs snarled all 
around me, and the sweet responsive ship clawed and 
clawed to windward. . . 

It was the evening of the seventh day of beating that 
I at last could make the entrance to the Islands, the nar- 
row channel between the islands of Kiriwina and Kai 
leuna, which with Kitava form the main part of the Tro 
briands. But it was dark then, a black night without 
moon. It was very dangerous to try to sail through that 
reef-lined way toward what anchorage the lagoon might 
provide. Yet I stood on, for there could be no turning 
back; with 10,000 reefs behind us a mere ten in front 
could not deter. I stood on under easy sail, sounding, 
and I conned from the jib-boom egd—conned there, 
watching and listening. All around me came the gen 
tle swish of the Pacific rolling in on reefs; ahead and on 
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The Joseph Conrad’s entrance into the harbors of the South Seas piqued 
the interest of the sturdy natives (below) . . . Always popular with “call- 
ers’ —and much appreciated—were felt hats and pipes . . . A lady of the 
Trobriands, coral-reefed island group off the eastern end of New Guinea. 


both sides I saw the low palm-covered land of the islands 
and natives ran shouting with torches by the beach. 
It was eerie there, standing at the jib-boom end out above 
the sea, with the ship behind me upright and graceful 
now in the quiet breeze, and the gentle rustle of the sea 
trod down at her graceful prow turned to fluorescent 
loveliness in the night. So we found anchorage and the 
moon rose, and it was all wonderful. 

In the morning I saw that the Islands were wonderful, 
too. No tin huts here! I had been looking forward 
long to visiting these islands, these last outposts in all 
the South Seas of some survival of tribal authority, these 
last islands where the stalwart natives thrived naked and 
happy in the sun. 


Bhs: are the islands of trial marriage, a system of 
refinement here which seems to work at least as well 
as that institution mostly does in any other form; these 
are the islands, too, of sailors, and pearlers, and gardeners 
of exceptional ability. Kiriwina Lagoon sometimes 
yields pearls of rare beauty which find their way to 
Parisian and Indian markets; the land, too, is fertile, 
and the natives are noted for their gardening skill. Long 
before the white man came among them, they had 
evolved a system of communal living which works splen- 
didly—a system in which all produce, and none exploits, 
and the chiefs store up the surpluses against periods of 
famine. 

I hurried ashore, when the official had granted per- 
mission, to look upon this pleasant land, and the brown- 
skinned natives stood smiling at the landing. Some of 
them had shaved off their hair, and their faces and whole 
bodies were covered with black. These, I learned, were 
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in mourning; there seemed to be a lct of these, but in 
such a close-knit group almost any death is mourned 
by half the island. 

Others wore their long hair in whitened locks, having 
bleached it with a mixture of powdered coral lime. They 
wore their hair whitened or reddened in this way; and 
their grass skirts swung with lithesome grace as they 
walked. The men wore strips of bark about their loins, 
and little else. None carried weapons. They smiled and 
chattered gaily in their own soft-sounding tongue, and 
ran to guide us good-humor- 
edly as we walked. They took 
us to the villages, and the trad- 
ers’ compound where pearls 
from the broad lagoon are ex- 
changed for stick tobacco from 
Virginia and old British Navy 
belts, and other things. They 
showed us their canoes, and 
out on the lagoon we saw 
the long-distance vessels skim- 
ming at great speed under their 
spreading matting sails. The 
merry ring of heart-free laugh- 
ter filled the air, and all around 
were peace and contentment. 

This was a good island! 

The villages were large and 
orderly, well laid out and clean. 
Fruit grew in abundance, and 
fish leapt in the lagoon. Fat 
hogs grunted at their lazy ease 
among the undergrowth, and 
the gardeg patches were a 
pleasant sight for sea-weary eyes. By the mission com- 
pound a bevy of full-breasted maidens worked happily 
in the sun, singing as they toiled. Pleasant paths wound 
entrancingly beside the blue lagoon, where the coral reefs 
at varying depths shimmered their shallow green reflec- 
tions in the translucent sea—beautiful enough, but also 
dangerous! The houses were of grass, well ventilated; 
children ,abounded—merry, fat-bellied children, who 
played at cricket and at baseball in the glades. 


% FOUND this entrancing. Here was the real South 
Seas! Even the sight of the blue ensign of Papua flying 
over the Resident Magistrate’s well-constructed house 
broke no spell, for it seemed fitting—for it represented, 
here above all places, an intelligent and well-conducted 
attempt to administer an unspoiled race of happy island- 
ers, a real attempt to bring some benefit from our civili- 
zation to theirs, without clashing and with for once the 
accent removed from exploitation. 

I stayed in Kiriwina only three days—three pleas- 
ant days filled with activity, for all my sails required 
repairing and I, needed fresh water, too, which was 
brought out in barrels from the land. Day-long the na- 
ttves came to visit the ship, sitting quietly, in good hu- 
mor, and now and again some among them who spoke 
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pidgin English asked intelligently of the use of lines and 
sails and gear, and navigation. For they also are sail- 
ors who build their own craft and set out upon hazardous 
voyages. Their questions were the most intelligent ever 
asked aboard the ship in any port. They presumed 
upon nothing; they never came with empty boats; they 
always brought small gifts, of yams and coconuts and fish 
and curios and things, and asked nothing in return, 
though I always handed out stick tobacco, or old pipes, 
or felt hats, or whatever else was handy. They liked 
especially old pipes and hats. By 
night they sat around their village 
fires, and yarned and sang and 
danced the hours away until, ex 
hausted, they fell upon the sand and 
peacefully slept. 

The weather was neither too hot 
nor was it ever cold, and there was 
no hurricane season. I wisn I could 
have stayed! For I was interested in 
this happy land, interested in the na- 
tives and in their slant on life. Might 
not we also learn something from 
them and their mode of life, as well 
as contribute? Is it too much to 
hope that here, if nowhere else, white 
man and brown may work together 
in harmony toward a fuller brother 
hood of man? I thought as I stood 
and looked around that pleasant land, 
how alike are we all beneath the skin. 
For though the attitude of these 
islanders toward the problems of liv- 
ing may largely be that of undevel- 
oped children, so also may be something of our own. 
And the sound of unspoiled infectious laughter is worth 
ee 

I sailed reluctantly, for I had to go. I could not stay 
too long in that peaceful lagoon. The sea was waiting 
for me outside, and I had the whole of the Pacific still to 
cross with, at the end, the weathering of the Horn. So | 
sailed in the sunshine, and I looked back a long, long 
time, and in all that voyage never came to a more pleas 





ant island. 3 

I sailed a long, long way, and came home again— 
“home” to the raucous bustle of city streets, and subways 
and cinemas and motorcars and all those things, and the 
gloomy city buildings hemmed me in. They hemmed 
me in and my living was again a hurried sham, a ner 
vous, nerve-racking bustling to and fro—steam-heated 
rooms and comfortable trains, soft food and sensuous 
radio, screaming headlines and rush and bustle ever) 
where. 

About what? I’ve never known—never will. I find 
myself thinking often of those islands where the sun 
shines and life is a leisured, peaceful business of accept 
ing what is and giving what one can, all for each and 
each for all. I have thought often of those islands; 
now I am going back, and I am glad. 
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Accidents 
Are ‘Out’! 


By Henry Morton Robmson 


NE DAY 20 years ago I walked into a huge 
United States Navy erecting shop on an inspection tour. 
As I entered the door, there was a sudden report like 
the boom of a big gun. The whole shop seemed to col- 
lapse. Men ran screaming or threw themselves face 
down on the floor. Foot-thick steel pillars crumpled and 
roof girders buckled and sagged. The air was filled 
with a series of sharp explosions and with flying splinters 
of metal and wood. For a few seconds there was pan- 
demonium, then all at once, silence. One man lay man- 
gled beyond recognition, another staggered away seri- 
ously hurt; part of the shop was in ruins and the 
Government’s building program was at a standstill. 

No, it wasn’t a bomb touched off by an enemy spy— 
nothing so dramatic as that. It was merely an industrial 
accident caused by the bursting of a small turbine rotor 
being tested on a high-speed lathe. A tiny flaw in the 
rotor shaft had given way and the resulting cataclysm 
of steel and wood had laid everything low for hundreds 
of feet around. 

Today, the chances are that such an accident would 
never happen, because flaws in shafts and other struc- 
tural members are detected by X-ray machines which 
can make the thickest steel as transparent as_ glass. 
Faulty material is discarded before it can take lives and 
wreck a factory. 

And so it is with industrial safety generally. In those 
20 years, manufacturers have come to realize that acci- 
dents, with their appalling human waste, are not only 
relics of barbarism, but plain bad business, too. No pro- 
gressive employer condones them any more than he con- 
dones the deliberate waste of materials or money. Safety 
is no longer an altruistic theory; it is a fundamental pol- 
icy necessary to secure the goodwill of labor and insure 
a high-grade product. 

According to the National Safety Council, the patron 
saint of the American workman's life and limb, 285,000 
people escaped death between 1913 and 1937 because 
industry has been steadily awakening to the need for 
safety. More amazing still, the Council estimates that 
28 million more have been saved from disabling injuries 
in that same period. It is this latter figure which per- 
haps means more, for permanent injury which destroys 
earning capacity may be as bad as or worse than death. 

To establish this record has not been easy. It has taken 


Electric welding’s accident toll dropped with the in- 
troduction of scientific safeguards. A panel in this 
workman's protective hood permits clear, safe vision. 
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the closest codperation of all concerned. Industrial deaths 
dropped from a probable 35,000 in 1913 to an approxi- 
mate 19,500 in 1937; to accomplish this not only did pri- 
vate propaganda groups preach incessantly the cardinal 
importance of safety. Industry itself realized that its 
own welfare lay that way, while State governments took 
a stern hand with workmen’s compensation laws. and 
insurance companies added their bit by offering expert 
aid and lowering rates wherever accident risks could be 
reduced. Thus, while motorists today are killing each 
other and innocent bystanders nearly twice as fast as 
they did ten years ago, all industry put together has made 


yood a decrease in casualty rate of some 18 percent. 


Re ) dollars-and-cents’ figure can express what this has 
meant in reducing suffering, bereavement, lost opportu- 
nities, and blighted lives. Yet employers have also found 
that decreasing industrial risk is vastly profitable. The 
United States Steel Corporation, for example, shows that 
an expenditure of 25 million dollars for safety protection 
and education has made good a saving of 117 million 
dollars in injury claims alone, not to mention the reduc- 
tion in labor turnover, lost time, and slowed production 
schedules. The death of a skilled worker may cost an 
employer as much as $30,000, while an injury will run 
anywhere from $1 or $5 to as many thousands. And 


. ee 





Lamps to detect bad air and safety helmets for 
miners (above) do much to reduce the industry's 
hazards. . . . Swinging logs like this one (right) 
help lumbering to rank high on the list of indus- 
tries in the frequency and severity of accidents. 
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not only that. The spirit engendered in a safe factory 
is far better. Safety comes only with neatness, intelli- 
gence, and care. The factory that goes in for it invari- 
ably shows a higher operating efficiency than the plant 
where the worker has to look out for his own life as best 
he can. 

Nor were all the 19,500 accidental deaths in 1937 
chargeable to industry proper. One-quarter of them oc- 
curred on farms, where hired help were kicked to death 
by animals or fell out of haylofts or stepped on upturned 
rakes. Twenty-three percent more happened in the 
trades and services, such as stores, hotels, and the thou- 
sand small organizations where safety procedures are 
very difficult to standardize. Only 10,500 were killed in 
the principal industrial pursuits such as manufacturing, 
mining, construction, transportation, and public utilities. 
The reason is simple: the more highly organized the 
work, the more intelligently and purposefully has safety 
been adopted, because the management knew it meant 
good business and goodwill. 

Industry’s accident problem is as varied as industry 
itself. With every new machine and new process, a new 
pattern of safety procedure must be adopted. Thus, the 
most dangerous occupation last year was lumbering, 
where men deal with huge falling trees and run the risks 
of pioneering in wild country. Mining came next with 
its deadly underground cave-ins and its noxious gases. 
Construction work was high on the list, with its danger 
of falls and of injuries and deaths from blasting and 
handling heavy objects in mid-air. A little safer than 
these was the transit industry, where workmen may be 
crushed by moving cars. Safer still was the automobile 
plant, where a worker might lose a hand or an arm in 
a giant punch press. And so on through chemicals, glass, 
and steel, where poisonings and heat prostrations shared 
the risk with burns and the dangers of falling objects. 
And finally, down to the tobacco worker, safest of all— 
just 30 times as safe as the lumberjack. About the only 
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chance the cigarette roller had for trouble was the slight 
risk of inhaling enough organic dust to predispose him 
to tuberculosis or pneumonia. 

Industrial risks divide into two classes: the slow injury 
to health due to bad working conditions, and the sudden 
jeopardizing of life or limb from purely fortuitous cir- 
cumstance. Health hazards are usually cumulative and 
undramatic. They have to be met by a combination of 
medical study and engineering planning which gives 
good light, ventilation, and freedom from _ repeated 
minute quantities of poison, such as mercury in the hat 
ters’ industry, radium poisoning in making watch dials, 
and silicosis in the quarrying industry. Such things as 
these must be the sole responsibility of the employer, for 
it is very rare that a workman will realize dangerous con- 


ditions until it is too late. 


Bo: the accident hazard is another matter. Usually 
the victim does not know what hit him or where the 
blame lies. Often there are no witnesses. It has taken 
the best engineering brains in the United States to bring 
about that 50 percent reduction of accidents in 25 years. 
Few employers there are today of any importance who 
do not contribute the best technical skill they can find 
to keep safety a live issue and drive down the accident 
rate still more. 

To do this, most plants have regularly appointed safety 
engineers who spend their entire time supervising pro- 
duction methods and keeping a lookout for unsafe prac- 
tices and unguarded machines. The ingenuity of the 
safety engineer may often have a secondary advantage 
in reduced costs. One factory, simply by improving its 
shop lighting, cut $3,000 out of annual repair bills while 
making a drop of 18 percent in its accident frequency. 

One of the most obvious risks to the worker is the 
unguarded parts of machines—gears, saws, hammers, 
belts, shafting, trucks—in fact, anything that moves with 
enough power behind it to crush or cut or bruise. In 


Photes* (below and circle) Factory Inspection Div., Illinois Dept. of Labor; (top) Acme 
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Denmark this propensity of machinery to destroy its 
masters has been met by a law, in force since 1889, which 


requires manufacturers of all power-driven machines 


guard them adequately when built. An unguarded m 
chine cannot be sold. A recent amendment to this | 
makes the installer of dangerous factory equipment 
equally liable. In America the safety engineer takes the 
responsibility, and the evidence of his work is eve 
where. 

For instance: a huge mechanical mixer in the Beechnut 
Packing Company’s Canajoharie, New York, 
quires two operatives. To prevent one of them turning 


the machine on while the other is still in the way of the 
mixer blades, a dual con 
trol was installed. Now 
both men must push 
switches simultaneously, 
at a safe distance, be- 


fore the mixer will start. 


























In an Eastern cement 
plant the men who must 
watch the fiery bowels 


of the kilns are provided 
with full-length asbes 
tos shields supported on 


| Continued on page 60| 


Few jobs are as haz 
ardous as the struc 
tural - steel worker's 
(right). Punch 
press guards (circle) 
and dust-removing 
suction (below at 
left) protect wor k- 
ers’ hands and health. 
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Politics: A Field for Young Men 


With the multiplication of the 
functions of government has come 
new opportunity for those skilled 
in the science of administration. 


By Meredith Nicholson 


United States Minister to Nicaragua 


F YOU, young sir, are interested in politics as a 
career and are earnestly seeking advice as to whether you 
shall enter the lists, you may count on hearing some such 
comments as these: 

Don’t! Politics is a vulgar business; keep out. 

Men of your type are not wanted by the politicians. They 
wouldn’t give you a look-in. 

At your age you need all your time to establish yourself in 
your own business or profession. 

There’s nothing in politics except for crooks and grafters. 
You are a gentleman and wouldn’t relish the mud-slinging 
which is a disagreeable feature of politics. 

If you were unlucky enough to hold office, it would ruin 
you. You would emerge with your character gone, but with 
a choice collection of enemies. 

This is old stuff. Against it weigh heavily the serious 
responsibilities of citizenship and the duty of every voter 
to take a personal interest in his government. 

If the United States of America is something more to 
you than a comfortable place in which to live, where 
others, imbued with a spirit of intelligent patriotism, 
strive for efficiency and decency in government, you will 
volunteer, confident that somewhere in the vast machine 
which our Government has become, you can find some- 
thing useful to do, and by a service, however slight, you 
will at least demonstrate your grateful appreciation of 
the men who risked their lives to create a nation for you. 

Never was there a more opportune time than now 
for a young man to begin a political career. Things 


_* For a British viewpoint on Politics As a Career by the late Viscount 
Snowden, see the July, 1938, Rorartran. 


are happening. The whole world’s astir. As to the 
choice of a party affiliation, that’s your personal affair. 
I suggest, however, that it is not absolutely necessary for 
you to enroll in the party of your grandfathers, or even 
of your wife’s relations. .Nor is it wholly wise to align 
yourself with a party which, at the moment, may seem 
invincible, in the belief that it can never lose. 

Again, do your own thinking. The time has passed 
when a first voter may ally himself with one party or 
another with a feeling that he will have no reason to 
change his political allegiance to the end of his days. A 
weakness in our political system is the concern of a large 
number of voters to “keep regular” against the chance 
that one day they may want a favor which they can get 
only on a certificate of regularity from a city chairman. 

If you are a snob, boil the poison out of your system 
before you attend your first precinct meeting. Many of 
our millions do not belong to your clubs or to your co! 
lege fraternity, but they vote just the same. I knew 
long ago a local political “boss” who, quite deplorably, 
owned two saloons. He went to the penitentiary for an 
unfortunate entanglement with the Federal election laws. 
He could write his name, but that was about the extent 
of his literacy. He was generous to a fault, but he 
thought nothing of stealing an election. 

On the other hand, I knew well a man, hardly more 
literate, who broke with his party, in which he wielded 
considerable influence, to render valiant assistance to 4 
party he had always bitterly opposed, from a conviction 
that it offered the better program. I refer to these men 
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merely as illustrations of the fact that many elements are 
combined in American democracy. A man may mistake 
his knife for his fork and still be a useful citizen. 

Chronic kickers, those unhappy souls who never like 
anything, are not to be confused with honest, intelligent 
critics who really want to help. The reluctance of the 
average citizen to take the minor offices, of which there 
are so many thousands, is due to the fact that no matter 
how conscientiously he does his job, he is sure of a cer- 
tain amount of ignorant and vicious criticism. He will 
be called a fool for wasting his time; it will be said that 
he must have an ulterior motive concealed somewhere. 

It is always encouraging to hear that some capable man 
has allowed himself to be “drafted” as a candidate for 
an office he didn’t want and could take, if elected or 
appointed, only at a personal sacrifice. By the way, 
“draft” in this sense is comparatively new in our political 
terminology, and my latest dictionary doesn’t recognize 
it; but it speaks well for a community or for a political 
party that it sometimes turns impatiently from regular 
partisans and persuades some man of conspicuous fitness 
to go to bat as a pinch hitter in the public interest. 

If I were counselling a serious young aspirant as to 
how to begin a political career, I should advise him first 
of all to make a study of some phase of government ad 
ministration. And I should suggest a municipal or county 


unit as a good beginning. 


Hx: the abuses are often so flagrant and the need so 
great that his education in politics cannot fail to proceed 
prosperously. He need not incur the dislike that inevit- 
ably attaches to kickers or advertise himself as a reformer. 
He can, with patience and tact, learn the weaknesses of 
the system under which he lives and study ways in which 
it may be improved. He will be thought “queer” for 
studying the municipal budget and its relation to the tax 
rate, but a few, at least, of his fellow citizens will respect 
him for his civic interest. In the pursuit of his investiga- 
tions the officials from whom he seeks information will 
be surprised and no doubt alarmed by what strikes them 


“,.. because good minds much more than powerful 
lungs are needed in 20th Century politics ... young men 
of ability have a better chance today than ever before.” 
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as an unwarranted and meddlesome intrusion; but if he 
is earnest and courteous in conducting his researches, they 
will respect him. 

Let us assume that you, sir, have attained your ma 
jority, and that you have made the most of your educa 
tional opportunities. If you have gone to college and got 
from it some idea of the best that has been thought and 
done in the world, that’s all to the good. You should 
have some inkling of what we rather feebly call a phi 
losophy of life. If you have taken a law course and know 
the origins and underlying principles of law as we hav 
accommodated it to our American institutions, that 
knowledge will benefit you incalculably as you tackl 
politics. On the other hand, if you have gone to a schoo! 
of technology, your knowledge will be useful to you in 
countless ways during your political apprenticeship. 

The functions of government have so multiplied in 1 
cent years that the scientist’s special knowledge is abso 
lutely essential to the perfect handling of the tremendous 
enterprises that are NOW a part ot our Government's 
mechanism. A Congressman who is able to study the 
specifications of a dam, a highway, or a scheme for flood 
prevention from an engineer's standpoint Isa more 
able representative than one who only languidly votes 
for the appropriations. 

There is not merely a tendency just now toward 
planned scientific administration; we have reached a point 
where we must have it. The scale of things is so vast 
that we can’t turn engineering and construction jobs over 
to amateurs. Every reader of this page can cite instances 
in his own bailiwick of lost opportunities—for widening 
thoroughfares, establishing parks, acquiring property 
needed for medical centers, or other purposes—cases 
where faith in the growth of a community and a knowl 
edge of municipal development elsewhere would have 
prevented financial loss and the humiliating spectacle of 
municipalities scampering belatedly to correct mistakes. 
Our long indifference to conservation was not taken seri- 
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ously until prolonged neglect reached a tragic phase, with 
far-reaching economic and social consequences. 

A sense of humor will be a great help to you in main- 
taining your poise when the arrows of the unrighteous 
begin to whistle. But don’t be funny! Speak of your 
adversary with respect. A veteran journalist once said 
to me, “Be a solemn ass; it’s safer.” 

Above all else, be patient and cultivate tolerance. Noth- 
ing, it seems, is ever settled finally and definitely in our 
politics. Issues we have considered buried for all time 
blithely reappear in new guises, and often prove to be 
very annoying. It is because good minds much more 
than powerful lungs are needed in our 20th Century 
politics that young men of ability have a better chance 
today than ever before. 

Personality is a tremendous factor in a successful polit- 
ical career. A candidate who is naturally friendly and 
adaptable has a decided advantage over a churlish or dif- 
fident one. I have been present in conferences that were 
dull and lifeless until the appearance of a popular leader 
acted magically to bring cheer and hope to the gathering. 
It is to be remembered that the real business of politics 
is not transacted in big rallies with bands playing and 
crowds cheering, but in small gatherings where practical 


men exchange views and agree on methods and policies, 








“Millions do not belong 
to your clubs or to your 
college fraternity, but 
they vote just the same.” 
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ways and means. Men of few, but sane, forcible words 
are likelier to carry weight than voluble talkers without 
ideas. 

Cultivate the art of listening to the opinions of all sorts 
and conditions of men and women. You will hear a 
great deal of “bunk,” but it is surprising how much wis- 
dom is lodged in obscure people, even those “powerful 
uneducated persons” of whom Walt Whitman sang. 

Political organizations are not necessarily vicious. 
Most State, county, and municipal chairmen are in no 
sense “bosses.” Their duties are many and highly im- 
portant. It is to be remembered that political parties do 
not function automatically. Leadership is absolutely es- 
sential. A vast amount of work is to be done of which 
the average voter knows little or nothing. 


ee must, first, be thoroughly familiar with 
the election laws. They must be forehanded with prep- 
arations for primaries and elections. When the averag« 
voter goes to the polls, he seldom realizes the labor that 
has been necessary to look after the selection of the vot 
ing place, see that polls are taken, secure trustworthy 
election officers, make sure the ballots are delivered or the 
voting machines set up. If the county or municipal of 
ficials have been negligent in any particular, the party 
representative must find it out. The precinct committee 
man must see that the poll books are in the hands of 
capable watchers and that tardy voters are delivered at 
the polls. 

Radio is effecting important changes in the art of cam 
paigning. Formerly it was possible for a candidate to tell 
one story to farmers, present a new set of reforms to in 
dustrial workers, and then speak in a cautious and con 
servative strain to an urban audience of businessmen. 
But now a speaker at a microphone in a quiet room som« 
where, without the emotional stirring inseparable from 
confrontations by a visible audience, must have a care. 
He must have one story to tell that will bear criticism 
by an unnumbered host of all classes of listeners, who 
can and will tune him out if he doesn’t ring true. 

If a man wonders at what age he may appropriatel) 
enter politics, he may find helpful the examples of some 
of the most brilliant statesmen our country has produced. 
Alexander Hamilton was well launched on his extraordi 
nary career at 22; John Randolph was elected to the 
House of Representatives at 26 and became a leader in 
that body. James Madison, one of the greatest of thos: 
who gave form and direction to our institutions, was 
marked for a distinguished career at 24. And Henry 
Clay, at 22, was a member of the Kentucky constitutiona! 
convention and was elected to the United States Senat« 
before he had attained the legal age prescribed for that 
dignity. Brains and character, not years, count. 

So, young sir, the way is open for you to enlist. Do no! 
be deterred by the lulling voices of the lotus eaters who 
tell you to take your ease and let the other fellow do 't. 
The next decade is certain to be one of the most interest 
ing and most important in history. 

Your country needs you. 
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Fducation: Academic or Practical? 


Train the Mind! 


Says Burges Johnson 


{uthor and Educator 


VER SINCE the beginnings of civilization, young 
men have learned trades or crafts by practice under the 
eye of experts. The ‘ ‘apprentice Sy stem” was, in fact, the 
only method of training in craftsmanship until a com- 
paratively few years ago, when trade schools were es- 
tablished with a practical teacher instead of an employer, 
and a group of apprentices in a schoolroom that was in 
reality a shop 

Either method of training took care of the average run 
of young men. But above the average, furnishing the 
material for leadership, have been those whose hands 
gained skill in particular crafts after their minds had 
acquired another and broader education outside the 
shop which enabled them to think far beyond the nar- 
row limits of their vocations. 

So-called “higher” education was originally designed 
to provide background for the ministry, medicine, or 
the law. 
arts and crafts or in trade or agriculture also knocked at 


But those who planned to earn a living in the 


the doors of the colleges and universities and asked for 
this broader training of the mind so that they might be- 
come leaders in other fields. So the liberal colleges grew, 
until lately when men began urging economy in educa- 
tional machinery, and asking the college and the shop to 
form a merger. Let_young men train their minds and 
their hands simultaneously, they say, and discard all 
studies which do not apply directly and tangibly to some 
form of apprenticeship. It is this movement in educa- 
tion which I wish to combat. 

When the New World was a land of pioneers and the 
frontier was still moving westward, and natural re- 
sources had not begun to be exploited, it was compara- 
tively easy for a man to get a job and to develop his own 
technique as he worked. He learned to be a miner or a 
planter or a miller by being an apprentice. There was 
enough demand for his services, even while he was ac- 
quiring skill, to enable him to support himself. 

But after the old frontier had disappeared and popu- 
lations had flowed into the most desirable areas, bring- 
ing craftsmen of all kinds with an Old World training, 
it became more difficult for a man to succeed at 
or a craft unless he could use his brains at least as ef- 


a trade 


fectively as he used his hands. 

In those early days, if a young man spent four years 
in college, he would find, when he returmed home, that 
the neighbor boy who had not “wasted time on luxurious 


education” had a four-year headstart asa workman. The 
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college graduate might never succeed in overtaking him. 
But later, as trades and crafts and professions attracted 
more men, and in some localities even became over- 
crowded, those with the better-trained brains began to 
forge ahead. 


Then it was that many a self-educated father said 


to 
himself, “I don’t know just what it is that this college 
business does to a boy, but I want my son to have it.” 
So he sent him to college 

College at that time meant four years spent in the di 
ciplinary and revealing experience of “liberal” studies. 


A boy got a glimpse into economics, a hint of the 1 che S 


of literature, and a notion of what history means. H« 
learned a bit of some ancient language and a little of a 
modern tongue other than his own. Philosophy and 
psychology and the natural as well as the social sciences 
ceased to be esoteric mysteries, and provided him with 
new vocabularies to help him in his search for truth. 

He emerged from such college courses trained to thinl 
more clearly, to meet his SUpcriors \ vith dignity ‘ nd s 
respect; and he knew just what to do if he wanted to 
learn still more in some specialized field of study. 

He had not been taught even the rudiments of a 
cation. But if he went into banking or insurance ot 
merchandising or journalism, beginning at the bottom 


rung, he found that he climbed higher and with greater 


speed than his young contemporary who 


é Continuing the Debate-of-the-Month Series had a four-year headstart in job tech 
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nique, but who had not had such training of the mind. 

It was the worldly success of those who were graduated 
from the old type of liberal-arts colleges which made 
parents in all walks of life want their boys to have com- 
parable educational advantages. 

But the youngsters themselves, after they entered col- 
lege, might resent intellectual discipline, not understand- 
ing the value of it, and protest, “Why am I wasting all 
this time here? I am going to be an insurance man or 
a grocer. What do I want with philosophy or an appre- 
ciation of fine literature? Teach me salesmanship and 
how to write a business letter—that is all I want.” 


E. IS hardly worth while to relate the long story of the 
increasing pressures upon colleges and universities to 
force them to abandon their educational principles and 
ideals, and turn themselves into trade schools with a 
long list of courses bearing “practical” names, each one 
promising to teach a young man “how to do it” in 30 
weeks. 

“This course,” now says the catalogue of a famous 
university which has bowed to the pressures, “teaches 
you not only how to write a successful short story, but 
also how to market it.” 

But there are still many colleges which have remained 
faithful to the old tradition. Of course, they have 
changed the scope of their intellectual training with the 
passing years. They no longer demand the Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and moral philosophy of the 19th Cen- 
tury college course, because these were in large measure 
dictated by the church, which founded the college in the 
first place. They have substituted political science and 
other social studies, and they have richer offerings in the 
natural sciences than the teacher of past years even 
dreamed of. But they do not pretend to teach insurance 
or accounting or journalism or landscape gardening. 
They teach psychology, but not salesmanship; English 
composition, but not business letter writing; chemistry, 
but not pharmacy. 

I have presented the problem in academic terms, but 
there is a simpler way of presenting it which may lead 
more directly to a commonsensical conclusion. 

If a man wants merely to learn to dig a ditch, the best 
thing to do is for someone to show him just how to dig a 
ditch, and not waste very much time discussing the 
theory. But if a man wants to dig a ditch for the laying 
of water pipes and hopes some day that he may be pro- 
moted from ditch digging to a foreman’s job, and then, 
later, to some responsibility for planning how some other 
village shall be piped, it would be better for him to study 
textbook theories concerning the effect of frost on sub- 
surface soil, the erosion of metals, and the chemical con- 
stituency of water. It might even be to his advantage to 
know something about the responsibility of public-serv- 
ice enterprises and the relationship between water sup- 
ply and public health. After acquiring that knowledge, 
it is possible he could learn to dig a ditch quite as fast, or 
even faster, just by digging. 

Let us move up a bit in the scale of human services. 
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A young man wishing to learn to write a news story, or 
an editorial, or an advertisement may spend a great 
many school hours under the direction of an instructor, 
practicing how to write newspaper stuff, first in the way 
that the Daily Express likes to have its news and edi- 
torials written, and then in the way of the Daily Globe. 
On the other hand, if he had learned to express his 
thoughts simply and clearly in writing, the city editor of 
the Globe or of the Express would be able to show him in 
two days just how the writing should be done in that 
particular newspaper office, and he would be equally 
ready to begin work in any other one. The greatest need 
in that prospective reporter’s equipment is likely to be, 
not “how to write,” but “what to write about.” The best 
possible use of his time, while he is in school learning to 
be a reporter, is the training of his mind to ask intelligent 
questions and to understand human beings a little bet- 
ter, and how the universe is put together, and what 
makes the wheels of society go around. 

There is a good deal of confusion today in the world 
of education. What is the best use of the time that 
a boy gives to formal schooling? Shall he be taught how 
to do the things he will have to do « ‘ter he begins to 
earn his living; or shall his mind be trained so that it will 
be easier for him to apply it to any sort of task, thus 
learning more quickly after he gets on the job? 

The weakness of the first plan is that the one respon- 
sible for the teaching may not himself know the best 
ways “to do it,” having only a textbook knowledge of 
the field. Courses in journalism, advertising, insurance, 
accounting, and hundreds of other fields are too often 
conducted by teachers who themselves learned from 
textbooks the principles of these vocations. There is no 
reason why they should not be good teachers of theory, 
but they-are often very bad teachers of practice. Yet 
more and more we find high schools and colleges which 
pretend to teach practice. 


Re wonexanes schools especially are facing this di- 
lemma. Engineering becomes more complicated as our 
civilization becomes more complex and our scientific 
knowledge greater. The dean of an engineering school 
says that there is not time enough in four years to teach 
engineering students all they ought to know before the) 
start practicing; so he must drop all courses that do not 
provide an engineering education. But then the great 
engineers of the country descend upon him—men who 
are the heads of industrial plants, presidents of railroads, 
builders of waterworks. They complain, “We do not 
like the young men you are sending to us because the) 
do not know enough outside of engineering. We want 
them to be able to express their ideas well, and to write 
reports and letters in simple, clear, understandable lan 
guage. We want them to know some of the fundamen- 
tals of economics, modern history, language, and politi 
cal science. Give them more of these while they are 10 
your charge—we can’t teach them those things after they 
get to us. We can help them with engineering theory. 

It is my contention that the [Continued on page 0 
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Fducation: Academic or Practical? 


Train the Whole Man! 


Says Samuel N. Stevens 


Dean, The University College, Northwestern University 


LITTLE more than a century ago the require- 
ment for a bachelor of arts degree at Harvard was the 
ability to translate sections of the Old and New Testa- 
ments from the original into acceptable Latin. It is a 
far cry from this criterion of culture and academic 
achievement to the present day, when a candidate for a 
bachelor of arts degree must give evidence of a knowl- 
edge of the natural sciences, social sciences, philosophy, 
mathematics, art, and a modern language. The contrast 
between these two very different evidences of scholastic 
excellence actually represents more than a historical devel- 
opment. It denotes also a marked change in the philos- 
ophy of education and a new definition of what the 
outcomes of higher education should be. 

Today, we still may find colleges and universities 
which emphasize a classical culture and conduct their 
commencement exercises in Latin. On the other hand, 
it is difficult to find any school of higher learning which 
has not included in its curriculum many of the so-called 
applied or vocational subjects. It is fair to say that there 
is no institution of higher learning which has not to some 
degree accepted the notion that one of the major pur- 
poses of education is to produce significant social and 
vocational orientation. The pure culture of mind for its 
own sake has given way to an instrumental conception of 
mental discipline. 

It is not an uncommon thing today to find in the same 
institution, departments of English where rhetoric and 
literature are taught for their own sake, and departments 
of journalism where the same subject matter is presented 
as a tool subject for vocational purposes. Likewise, we 
may find departments of psychology which are teaching 
this subject as a pure science with professionally trained 
psychologists in the same department or in some other 
division of the institution presenting psychological sub- 
ject matter as an applied discipline and training indi- 
viduals to put psychology to work in education, busi- 
ness, and medicine. The same trend observed in English 
and psychology is present to a greater or less extent in 
relation to every other content subject in the curriculum 
of higher education. 

The questions which are the source of much contro- 
versy and debate today are these: 

Does higher education involve necessarily this voca- 
tional orientation? 

Is the trend in almost all our higher institutions de- 
sirable and sound? 

Should the outcomes of the educative process primarily 
be individual or social? 
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Is a college education supposed to teach students how 
to think or to supply them with tools with which to 
meet the demands of social and vocational adjustment? 

Questions such as these are being answered very dif 
ferently by educational leaders, and changes in university 
curricula are being made by them in accordance with the 
educational philosophy which each holds. 

Such books as No Friendly Voice and Th Hichei 
Learning in America, by Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago, represent a point 
of view which contains the belief that unity and rational 


order can be established in higher education only by 


basing that education upon a study ot first prin ples 
obtained from metaphysics, particularly the metaphysics 
which has its roots in the Thomistic interpretation of 
Aristotelianism. Those individuals who hold this point 
of view sec k really to detach higher educati n trom the 
world environment in which it should gain social signifi 
cance and to establish it again as a way of life based on 


a medieval pattern. 

However, there is a very articulate and significant 
group of educators who believe “that the university 
must seek to train men who will use learning in the 
service of the society about them. For such a goal the 
first requirement is the habit of deriving conclusions 
from the analysis of relevant data, and this habit is best 
achieved, perhaps uniquely achieved, by work on con- 


crete problems.” These modern thinkers emphasize the 
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fact that men may acquire a capacity for critical judg- 
ment best by dealing experimentally with the actual con- 
crete problems of a contemporary society, whether those 
problems be in the nature of a control of natural forces or 
in the regulation of social forces or in the development 
of esthetic judgment. It is believed, furthermore, that 
the exercise of critical judgment in dynamic situations 
can bring about more rapid improvement and skill than 
the hypothetical analysis of problems by the use of purely 
logical methods could ever produce. 


4 DO not believe there is a valid distinction to be made 
between educational materials which are designed to 
enrich and develop the mind and those which are con- 
structed to be of practical usefulness. The value of edu- 
cational material does not depend upon its intrinsic char- 
acter nearly so much as it does upon the manner in 
which it is put to use. Consequently, in my opinion the 
most critical yardstick to be applied to any educational 
program is that of evaluating its use and purpose. 
Shakespeare may be studied for his own sake; but it is 
also possible and highly probable that the study of this 
great master will result in an improvement in the use of 
English, a deeper insight into human motives, and a new 
appreciation of history. The study of commercial geog- 
raphy may give one an understanding of trade routes, 
market centers, and sources of raw materials. It may 
also have significance in broadening one’s perspective 
concerning the intricacy of economic problems, the réle 
of chemistry and physics in the modern world, and the 
romance of far-off places and peoples. It may also be 
pointed out that the study of psychology need not nec- 
essarily result in merely a greater understanding of men- 
tal processes, but inevitably will draw attention to the 
presence of individual differences in human nature with 
the many social consequences which grow out of this 
fact. As it brings greater wisdom to the individual con- 
cerning his own mental life, it may at the same time 
quicken his imagination in regard to the subtle factors 
upon which significant and successful social adjustment 
depends. 

In other words, almost any subject matter may be used 
as an instrument to improve both the accuracy and the 
quality of a student's thinking, to raise the level of his 
critical judgment, and to give him a broader understand- 
ing of himself and his world. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that the main purpose 
of education is to develop the ability to make critical 
judgments in individuals who must live and move and 
have their being in a very complex, dynamic environ- 
ment. The fundamental laws which operate in the pro- 
duction of critical judgment are not restricted by subject 
matter. A course in logic will not teach a man how to 
think. A course in epistemology will not, in and of 
itself, reveal to a student the path to knowledge. A 
course in philosophy does not contain within its boun- 
daries the only content from which rationality and mean- 
ing are to be found. A knowledge of what constitutes 
good English grammar may be discovered in many other 
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ways than by taking a course in rhetoric. An understand- 
ing of the laws of physics may be gained as effectively 
from a study of their application as from a descriptive dis- 
cussion. Principles of social control are of significance to 
other persons than sociologists; and an understanding of 
government can be of potentially as much significance to 
the ordinary garden variety of citizen as to the political 
scientist. Experiments with botany may result in a 
greater appreciation of flowers. They may also. reveal 
more truly the fundamental principles of correct think- 
ing than a course in logic itself. 

Modern education must, therefore, recognize the prac- 
tical value of classical training and at the same time ap- 
preciate the cultural and intellectual significance of prac- 
tical subject matter. It must recognize that we are edu- 
cating a whole person, not simply training a mind. It 
must accept the reality of growth in the individual and 
change in the environment as fundamental and accept, 
therefore, a tentative and somewhat experimental char 
acter as far as the content and method of education are 
concerned, 

Finally, it is imperative that the essentially social char- 
acter of men’s lives be recognized. It is impossible 
to conceive of education without social consequences. 
Whether these results are positive or negative will be de 
termined always by the standards of value that are held 
by the group doing the evaluating. If we continue to 
cherish the democratic ideal, then our educational out 
comes, as far as they concern the social order, must be 
projected in terms of what we concede democracy to be. 
If, on the other hand, an authoritarian ideal is consid- 
ered, educational outcomes will have to be evaluated in 
those terms. John Dewey, in criticizing the position 
taken by men who cling to the medieval idea of learning, 
insisted that their clamor for a rational order and a com 
prehensive set of first principles confirmed primarily by 
metaphysical analysis is essentially a claim on their part 
to intellectual dictatorship. While denials of this have 
been vigorous, the fact still remains that strict adherence 
to any particular system of thought inevitably results in 
authoritarian dogma. The arbitrary assumption that the 
goals and purposes of education have been conclusively 
and finally determined results in an educational system 
whose method and content become Both static and sterile. 


The assumption that only the superior few are worthy 
subjects of higher education naturally follows. This 's 
both psychologically unsound and socially undesirable 
if we believe in a democratic way of life. Psychologica! 
research of recent years has revealed conclusively two 
very important facts, which educators will do well to 
consider seriously: 

First, it has found that individuals have the capacit) 
to continue to learn and profit from experience over 4 
long period of years. The old notion that “you cant 
teach an old dog new tricks” has been completely © 
ploded. Consequently, more and more attention must 
be paid to the continuation of the education of the adult. 
Opportunities must be created [Continued on page 6! | 
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A Tract for 
Bosses’ Wives 





By Lois Whitcomb 











HERE is one question 
that almost every experienced 
secretary wants to put to the 
man about to become her boss. 
It is: “What sort of person ts 
your wife?” 

It is just as well, perhaps, that 





the secretary cannot ask him. 
He couldn’t tell her what she 
wants to know. And _ the 
shrewdest applicant cannot 
guess the answer. She may be 
able to deduce from the dry pre- 
cision of one man’s voice that 
he will have a schoolmaster’s 
punctilio concerning commas; 
or from the easy set of another’s 
shoulders and his fresh color 
that golf afternoons will break 
the office routine; or from a 
cornflower in a buttonhole and 
a questing look in the eyes of 
a third that sooner or later a 
languorous voice on the tele- 
phone will irritate him into say- 
time that 
woman calls, tell her I’m out. 


“Mrs. Brown . 
you'll just send out the 


ing: “Listen, next 
Tell her I’ve just boarded a boat bound for Europe!” 

But there are no such “tip-offs” as to what a man’s wife 
is like. The secretary must wait and see. Why should 
she care? Because she knows it will affect her office life. 

It is unlikely nowadays that she will encounter a Mrs. 
Boss so humbly old-fashioned as to object to her hus- 
band’s having an attractive secretary. It is unlikely, too, 
that the wife will have any Vere de Vere freeze in her 
manner. Then, what is this wife-hazard? It is the 
threat that she will let her personal life impinge upon the 
office schedule. 

This is not a threat to be lightly dismissed. Women 
who are otherwise fair-minded, women who otherwise 
run their lives according to the common code of their 
group, vary greatly in this respect. Mrs. Brown would 
never in the world ask her husband’s secretary to run 
out-of-the-office errands that would ruin a lunch hour, 
but she does bring down a list of her club members and 
say: “Now, if you'll just send out the meeting notice to 
this list, I'll appreciate it so much.” 

Mrs. Green, on the other hand, wouldn’t dream of 





. . does bring down a list of her club members 





and say 


‘Now, uf 


meeting notice to this list, 'll appreciate it so much.’ 


burdening her husband’s secretary with additional cleri 


| 


cal work, but she knows that nice girl wouldn't mind 


stopping in at Ackerman’s for two spools of No. 60 to 
Maybe that 


nice girl doesn’t mind. Maybe it’s a slack day in the of 


match the blue in “this scrap of chintz.” 


fice and a sunny one outside, so she rather likes having 
a little extra walk and a domestic errand. Quite pos 
sibly, however, it is a very busy day indeed, which m 

that any extra minutes taken tor errands at noon must be 
tacked on again at the end of a strenuous day if all the 


Naturally, Mr. Green 


poning any dictation for the sake of having blue 


work is to be done. 
thread 
to take home. “Bacon” is his problem. 

“Bacon” is his se retary’s problem, too, which is why 
“Sorry. I 


haven't time to help your wife do her job. My hands are 


she doesn’t pin her pretty ears back and say: 


full with my own.” 

Mr. Green might see the justice of her statement. But 
even if he did, it would still remain a flaw in the amber 
of their relationship, for a secretary’s job is a strange job. 


It is closer to wifehood than any other job in the business 
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world. To be good at it, a secretary must be unendingly 
and unobtrusively co6perative, loyal, sympathetic, ad- 
miring. For eight hours a day she’s her employer’s back- 
ground and “builder-upper.” 

If it includes a certain amount of mothering, that’s all 
right, too. It’s part of the business of being a right-hand- 
and-arm to see to it that the boss remembers to eat lunch, 
keeps his dentist appointment, and leaves in time to 
catch the 5:46. A secretary doesn’t object to getting the 
lock of his brief case fixed or seeing to it that his carafe 
is filled four times a day. She will tell him about the 
complimentary remark she overheard the vice-president 
make about him, and she will suppress the president’s 
not-so-complimentary comment made in reply. She will 
give his golf stories, if any, her flattering attention, ex- 
actly as if they interested her. She will understand that 
his Wednesday morning sulkiness is impersonal, a re- 
sult of Tuesday night’s bridge party, so she won't have 
hysterics when he growls at her. In short, she will give 
him very much the same sort of quiet understanding a 
good wife would, and do it easily, as all in the day’s 
work. 

Where is this paragon of a secretary? Right at your 
husband's elbow, probably, madam. You never heard 
she was so wonderful? Certainly not. He pays her the 
ultimate tribute if he says: “Yes, she’s working in all 
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right. She’s got a darned good head on her shoulders.” 

She, of course, has none of your privileges and com- 
pensations. She can never say: “Oh, for heaven’s sake, 
Bill, stop drumming your fingers like that! You're driv- 
ing me crazy.” She doesn’t get a diamond clip to make 
up for that week he was so worried about the Graham 
deal that he was a perfect devil at home. He was a devil 
at the office, too, but that is to be expected of bosses 
sometimes. It’s up to a secretary to reason why if she 
can, and to put up with it anyway. 


a. IS largely up to you, as the boss’s wife, to decide 
how much more she must put up with. If you ask her 
to check your grocery bills or exchange Junior’s under- 
shirts for the next size larger, or do anything else that 
is not a legitimate part of the work she is paid to do, you 
are unfair to her and, indirectly, to your husband, for you 
are stealing part of his assistant’s time and energy. 
Worse, you are impairing her morale. The time and 
energy may be restored to him at the cost of some of her 
leisure, but the morale is not readily refreshed. 

Her sense of justice is as sturdy as yours, and probab'y 
more sensitive. Let some of your chores brim over onto 
her desk and no wonder she resents it. Even the meek- 
as-a-mouse type, increasingly rare, knows when she is 
being used and likes it no better than you would your- 
self. Those three nice initialled handkerchiefs, boxed 
and done up in blue paper with silver stars, will not ef- 
face the drudgery of addressing your 248 Christmas cards. 

There are other types of morale termites, too. Occa- 
sionally a Mrs. Boss will telephone some such request 
as this: “Miss Adams, will you see that Mr. Boss leaves 
promptly tonight? We're having a dinner party and he 
mustn't be late. And just remind him to get the 
ice cream. Oh, and will you tell him to be sure 
to get a haircut?) And—” 

Come, come, madam! You're talking to his 
secretary, not to his governess. 

In some offices dinner parties at the Bosses’ ar¢ 
a definite menace. Personable young men on their 
way up in business are more likely to suffer, but 
many a secretary has had her bad moments from 
Mrs. Boss’ last-minute invitation to fill in for a 
delinquent guest. : 

Perhaps, lucky girl, the secretary already has an 
engagement she prefers to keep. Perhaps her one 
good dinner-dress is at the cleaner’s. Perhaps sh 
has done this fill-in job before and found it dull. 
No matter. Unless she is coming down with 
pneumonia she will accept, since no smart se 
retary disappoints the Bosses if she can help tt. 

There’s always a chance she may actually have 
a good time. And if she is a newcomer or !s 
living in a hotel, such a glimpse of home life and 
such a taste of real home cooking are gratefully 


=n “Unless she is coming down with pneu- 
monia she will accept. . . There's always a 
chance she may actually have a good time. 
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received. Of course, she’d rather have 
a really personal invitation instead of 
being asked to sub. Who wouldn't? 

If she does come to your house, you 
can count on her to say just the right 
things about those two splendid young- 
sters of yours. She is in good training, 
having admired every new batch of 
snapshots brought to the office. But if 
she makes a great hit with Junior and 
Suzy, it is not necessary to assume that 
her idea of a perfectly lovely Saturday 
afternoon will be to take them to a mat- 
inee while you and Father go to a foot- 
ball game. But if she herself suggests 
this expedition, that’s something else 
again. 

Social conscription is trying enough, 
but there is another variety that is worse. 
That consists of making a secretary—or 
trying to make her—a fellow conspira- 
tor. It may concern such innocent plot- 
ting as keeping Mr. Boss a little late at 
the office because there is to be’a birth- 
day surprise party for him that night 
and things aren’t quite ready. It may 
be an appeal to steer him: “If Bill asks 
you for any suggestions for my Christ- 
mas present, do tell him either a jewelled 
bird pin or a crystal ball watch, because 
I can’t bear the idea of another blue 
negligee.” Or it may be a vulgar plea 
for espionage—‘“and the next time he 
takes that widow to lunch for the purpose of talking over 
investments, just let me know!” 

If the secretary has a grain of sense, and she has, she 
will do no such thing—because she may know that they 
are talking investments; and because Mr. Boss would 
undoubtedly fire her for making a Pinkerton report. It 
doesn’t mean she wants to knife Mrs. Boss. 


sic: are, should her employer go a bit Casa- 
nova, the secretary will be on the wife’s side. Any gir! 
who works for a married man wants him to be happily 
married and stay that way. She knows when his do- 
mestic affairs are upset as surely as you know when the 
baby is teething. She hopes, too, that he'll get through 
it all right. It is neither easy nor agreeable to work for 
aman who is going through the throes of getting a di- 
vorce. Yes, she would certainly rather have him stay put, 
if his marriage is reasonably peaceful. 

That is, unless she wants him herself. That does hap- 
pen, but, oh, so rarely. He may still be a dream prince 
to his wife, but to his secretary he is probably just a nice 
middle-aged man who is getting a bald spot and a slight 
paunch, who occasionally makes mistakes in grammar 
when he is dictating, and who is given to drawing cur- 
licues all over his appointment pad while he telephones. 
She doesn’t know how darling he looked when he pro- 


“For eight hours a day she’s her employ- 
er’s background and ‘builder-upper.’” 


a” 
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Mlustrations by 


Henrietta McCatg 








posed, or how cherishing he was before Junior was born, 
or what a sweet trick he has of kissing the back of your 
neck. She does know the impatient jerk of his shoulder 
when he can’t get a telephone call through fast enough. 
She knows the ironic bite of his voice on the infrequent 
She knows how 


irritated he can get over the fact that the letters he dic 


occasions when she makes a mistake. 
tated ten minutes ago aren’t typed yet or if that long 
distance call hasn’t come through. 

And these are not what you could call endearing bits. 
aS bossc ‘ 


Though she may consider him simply grand 


go, ten to one she is glad to see the last of him at the end 
of any business day. You know how you feel when you 
get the children to bed. It isn’t that you want to wi 


their little necks, but it’s a blessed relief to think th 


will be out of the way and quiet until morning. Ditto 
for her when the boss says good night. 
So please don’t insult her with unfounded jealous sus 


She is probably so busy being a secretary that 


as The Other Woman—ti 


any more than she wants to double 


picion. 
she doesn’t want to double 
tion to the contrary 
as his governess, your errand girl, your nursery maid, o1 
your willy-nilly guest. 

It isn’t difficult to give her a good “break.” There is a 
simple formula for doing it: Treat her exactly as you 
would if she were some other man’s secretary. 















“Ungraciously I 
accepte da place 
on its board of 
directors, and I 
groaned whe n 1 
thought of the 
loss of lazy hours 
which it would 
likely cause me.” 
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FTER LONG and mournful protest, I agreed to 
serve on the board of directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in my small town. The slighting banter which I 
had heard about the organization had turned me some- 
what against it—but my conversion is now complete. 

1 am convinced that regardless of lost motion, false 
starts, wasted time, and misdirected efforts, the Chamber 
of Commerce is a constructive body. It is hopeful, and 

is looking forward. The Chamber’s detractors speak 

half truth when they accuse the body of “churning 
buttermilk,” of multiplying words, being publicity 
hungry, of seeking the limelight. The full truth is that 
the Chamber is superior to its detractors, for, even 
though it may bungle with its tools, its only purpose is 
to build. Granted that 90 percent of its deliberations ter- 
minate in tabled motions, there are still the 10 percent 
which lead to a better understanding among citizens, .or 
a better sewer system for the City Park Addition. 

Before attempting an analysis of the small-town cham- 
ber of commerce or of its relation to service clubs, it is 
necessary to discuss its enemies, without and within. 

Foremost among the outside enemies is the “griper.” 
He feels that the old jokes about deliberative bodies are 
Everything that the chamber does (and he 


still good. 
The park 


will not admit that it does much) is wrong. 


should have been located at Fourth Street instead of be- 
tween Third and Fourth. 
expected to draw crowds in September 


The celebration could not be 
The hasehall 








‘Chamber’ Man 
and Proud of it 


By John Girdler 


Supt. of Schools, Kingman, Arizona 





club should have been sent to the city for an exhibition 
game instead of sending some Boy Scouts to the jam 
boree. The advertising sign on the highway is placed 
wrong, and any fool would know that it should 
painted red instead of green; and so on, far into next 
month. 

If the griper is asked why he does not offer to serve 
on the beard of directors, he replies that he is busy. He 
reasons that other men who give up 10 or 12 hours a 
month to civic work are not too busy. His suggestions 
are always on the con side of things, but when pressed 
for a proper solution to a problem, he mumbles general 
ties, and sidetracks the discussion from sewers to juvenil 
crime. 

The second important outside enemy is the indifferent 
fellow. He will not join the body, he will not pay dues, 
he will not close his store for a community enterprise, | 
he will not write a letter of request to the State legisla 
ture or a word of protest to the perpetrator of a nuisanc: 

“Bill,” says our president, “if we all get together, w« 
can get the road paved over the hill.” 

“Nuts,” says Bill, “I won't write a letter to anybody. 
I won't do a thing for the Chamber of Commerce until 
it gets a new fence over at the ball park.” Of course, it \s 
the Chamber’s road, the Chamber’s fence, and the Cham 
ber’s park. 

The third important enemy is the selfish man. He 

may be either inside or outside the body. He will 1) 
to block projects if he has not been consulted, and ¢ 

mands support for his pet scheme before he will sup se 
anything else. He is a wrench thrower. 


y . an 
There are those who will not serve on committees, 2n¢ 
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those who serve and never report. These are the alibi 
artists. The average shirker will not speak out and op- 
pose, but will ascept the chairmanship of a committee, 
and then let the scheme “die abornin’.”. There is the 
fellow who gets sore and indulges in personalities, and 
there is the worse fellow who says nothing at the meet- 
ing, but who buttonholes members on their way home 
to tell them how inconsistent Jones is to advocate a clean- 
up day when his own back yard is so full of litter that 
even his best friends talk about it. 

There are those who like to be considered members of 
the chamber, but who rarely attend meetings. These 
fellows always require an extra amount of time for the 
explanation of unfinished business, and for them much 
buttermilk is churned which has been churned before. 

There is the chronic spouter who will not stick to the 
subject, but will urge a fish hatchery while the group is 
trying to get a fire engine. Finally, there is the wise 
“bird” who can always tell us how it is done in Aville 
or Beeville, even though both towns are as different from 
us as they are from each other. The list can be extended, 
but these types are usually present. 

George S. Buchanan, in these columns*, has given a 
comprehensive and splendidly suggestive list of proper 
activities for a service club, and has most thoughtfully 
differentiated the functions of service clubs and cham- 
bers of commerce. But I wish to touch upon points a bit 
less tangible than those treated by Mr. Buchanan. It is, 
in my opinion, one of the chief functions of service clubs 
to educate, convert, reconstruct, make over, repair, or at 
least silence some of the malcontents and kickers enum- 
erated above. 

This can be done. 

I do not contend that humanity can be made over in a 
few minutes, and by divine fiat, but I do maintain that a 
material reduction can be made in the numbers I have 
enumerated. Here the service club, and more particu- 
larly the Rotary Club, comes positively into the picture. 
I must become _per- 
sonal, and refer to my 
own Club. 

The president of our 
Chamber is a Rotarian. 
His two immediate 
predecessors in office 
were Rotarians. More 
than half of the board 
of directors are Ro- 
tarians, and eight im- 
portant committees are 
headed by Rotarians. 
Two-thirds of the Ro- 
tary Club members be- 
long to the Chamber. 
In spite of these num- 
bers, I insist that there 
is nothing political in 
the situation, and that 
all of us would like to 


“Says Bill, ‘Il won't do a thing for the Chamber 
until it gets a new fence over at the ball park. 


PA?) 


have the time, for private us:, that we are giving to this 
work. However, so strange a thing is human nature 
that I believe all of us would feel even worse if we could 
not serve in this way; and for myself 1 claim that two 
very high spots in my life have been my year as Pres 
ident of the Rotary Club and my two years as director 
of the Chamber. 

Mere numbers of Rotarians in the Chamber mean 
little. I now wish to emphasize the “carry-over” between 
the two organizations. We know, or think we know, 
that a Rotary Club cannot be a vital force if it is to be a 
“knife and fork” organization. Without something to do 
besides eat, the Club would eat, go home, and finally 
go home to eat. Could there be, our Club asked, a mor« 


productive field than general community service? 


a IE mechanics of the thing were not too difficult. A 


conscientious member of the Board of Directors of out 


Club was made Chairman of its Community Service 
Committee. At every meeting he is called upon. He 
announces forthcoming meetings, and he reviews the 


s a review. It 


work of the last meeting. His report 
ripens discussion. It emphasizes high spots in Chamber 
activities. It is one more invitation to think about un 
finished business. It brings tangible things betore us 

material things of our own front parlors and back yards. 
It is not a fine-spun, philosophical, tenuous web of gos 
samer. It makes most of our membership teel that it is 
possible to better the place in which we live, and it serves 


an added purpose, for it converts a few pripers, alibi 


* See Partners Community Service, by Ge r S Buchanar THe 


RoTaRiaNn, January, 19 
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artists, and wrench throwers. In fact, though I cannot 


prove it, I believe it adds to Chamber membership. It 
is a “forum.” 

Though the argument may not be so plain, I contend 
that this thing works both ways. Rotarians, through 


good fellowship, or good-natured “razzing,” if you pre- 


fer, get so they are not likely to dodge duties imposed 
upon them within the Club. By the simple means of this 
tic-up between the two groups a better committee job is 
assured when a Rotarian is placed on a Chamber com- 
mittee, 

An illustration may add light. 

“Jim,” said our banker at a Chamber meeting some 
time ago, “there are too many checks going to the mail- 
order houses. You are one of our leading merchants. 
What is the reason for this?” 

Jim was wise. He asked for an investigation. A com- 
mittee was appointed. The committee framed a short 
news story, and the local paper printed it. A coupon was 
inserted below the story, and readers were requested to 
express themselves. Answers ranged all the way from 
mild protests against prices to blistering denunciations of 
stocks and service. It relieves any man to speak his mind, 
and all of us yearn at times to write an anonymous let- 
ter. This brief questionnaire afforded splenetic indi- 
viduals a chance to air their views, and though the air 
for a time was blue, it cleared, and nobody lost job, 
friend, or prestige. 

Several permanent benefits resulted. Merchants became 
more conscious of the discourtesy of clerks. They made 
some inquiries as to prices in neighboring towns and at 
mail-order houses. Two of the committee for investiga- 
tion were Rotarians, and some of the merchants present 
at the Chamber meeting were Rotarians, and unembar- 
rassed discussion took place. There was a carry-over at 


> 
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the next Rotary meeting, and one merchant was “razzed” 
for profiteering. Perhaps prices did not greatly decline, 
and possibly service and quality did not greatly rise, but 
everybody understood the problem better, and the wind- 
mill will not have to be fought again. No millennium 
was reached, but one was reached for, and “a man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp,” once said Browning. 
Illustrations of this kind could be recounted at great 
length, and while they in themselves may sound prosaic 
and commonplace, they are, nevertheless, the basis of 
civic soundness and community solidarity. There must 
be trust and understanding in any community before 


there can be much progress. 


| = Rotary Club cannot and should not become a 
pressure group—but a chamber of commerce can. Reso 
lutions are not good meat for Rotary activity. They are, 
if a mixture of figure is permitted, “duck soup” for a 
chamber of commerce. If the Rotary Club asks consid- 
eration from outside the community, it is possible to dis- 
count such a request as possibly being prompted by selfish 
motives. Selfish or not, if a chamber of commerce asks 
for a road or a bridge or the repeal of a law, at once no 
tice is served upon governmental agencies that a definite 
representation of local public opinion is being reflected. 
It is reasonable to suppose that Rotary influence, within 
the chamber, will reflect something of the fair-minded: 


ness and idealism which are the beginning and end of 


Rotary teaching. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, many things are done these 
days through pressures applied at the right time and in 
the right places. I would even go so far as to venture that 
if a chamber of commerce cannot be maintained in a 
town that can maintain a Rotary Club, then it would be 
well for the Rotary Club to declare for itself one extra 
meeting a month, calling itself a chamber of commerce 
for that one meeting, and looking at community affairs 
from a slightly different angle. Different officers could 
be elected, and at least the body would be able to pass 
resolutions and enter protests over governmental unfair- 
ness. 

This may sound humorous to the city dweller, but 
small-town citizens who belong to a dozen organizations 
and attend them all, will know what b mean. 

More power to the small-town chamber of commerce! 
I am a zealous convert to it as an institution. Ungraci- 
ously I accepted a place on its board of directors, and 
groaned when I thought of the loss of lazy hours which 
it would likely cause me. Now I am humbled, ashamed. 
I shall attend the next meeting, and though I may lx 
placed on a committee to investigate some impractical 
object, I shall still have the satisfaction of being one 0! 
the first ones to discover the object’s impracticability. 
Without this sort of groundwork many would be th« 
attempts to extract sunshine from cucumbers, or to “bol 


the Menai Bridge in wine”! 


“If the griper is asked why he does not offer to serve on 
the board of directors, he replies that he 1s too busy. 
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Personable and sincere, Rotary’s new President brings to his task an astute mind, a deep culture, and a zeal for work. 


George C. Hager—A Man to Know! 


By Bradley C. Downing 


Rotary Club of Chicago, Illinois 


HE 17-year-old college orator paused to silhouette 
his next phrase. “While in pursuit of the glittering gew- 
gaws of pleasure,” he warned, “we are apt to forget the 
outcome of modern institutions.” 

And even as he spoke, a modern institution over which 
he himself was to preside 28 years later—and whose out- 
come he could never forget—was taking its first form. 
The orator was George Caldwell Hager. The institution 
was the first association of Rotary Clubs. The year—for 
the sake of the record—was 1910. 

Yes, today George Hager is President of Rotary Inter- 
national. The fact does not surprise me. To one who 
has watched his progression in Rotary and in the busi- 
ness world, his election seems but a high point in a 
logical sequence of events. 

The fact is, folks have always expected George to do 
things rapidly—and well—and to mature speedily on any 
job. He himself set the pace when he squeezed four 
years of college work into two and a half, became a high- 
school principal at 18, and won admittance to the bar 


But perhaps I’m getting ahead of my story. I haven't 
The first 


Hager to reach North American shores came during the 


properly brought George upon the scene. 


Colonial Revolution as an officer in the Hessian mer- 
cenaries. Deciding that the cause of the colonists was 
just, he transferred his allegiance, and joined George 
Washington’s staff. After the war he settled in Virginia, 
and during the Civil War between thie States another 
Colonel Hager served with General Stonewall Jackson. 
That was George’s paternal grandfather. It is interest- 
ing to note that George’s maternal grandfather, a Pres- 


byterian clergyman, served in the same war as a chaplain 
at-large, one of two serving in this capacity in the 
The 


Hager II, and the chaplain’s daughter, Maude Living 


Confederate forces. colonel’s son, John Jackson 


stone Caldwell, were married, and to them were born 

four sons, of whom the second was George Caldwell. 
George was born in Bristol, a town in the tree-tufted, 

His birth date 


What wouldn’t a numerol 


brook-riven hills of eastern Tennessee. 


was January 1. That date! 


ogist make of it! George, however, is of the school that 


thinks “any day makes a good birthday!” 


The John Jackson Hagers were a happy family 


harmonious sextette. Here was an earnest, deeply re 


ligious home—yet one peopled with merry, and some 


times Puckish, hearts. 
When George was 8, his father gave him a typewriter. 


In one of his first encounters with the machine, he poked 
out, small-boy fashion, the following note wl 


addressed to his father, in whose general 


had been working: 


Dear Sir. 
I would like 


to have some of the money you ow 
hate to I] 


sk but lam dead broke. You V1 nn \ 
I would like to have as mu 


a 
account below. 
J. J. Hagers Acc 


Sdol| irs and75 cts 


ount 


Geor . ria r 


What a chuckle of pride George’s father must have 
enjoved. The good fun in that note and In many other 5 
I found tucked away ina scrapbook in George's library, 


affec 


| 
now- 


leads me to think that here was one of the most 
tionate and inspiring of families. No achievement, 
ever small, even by the smallest youngst« rs in the group, 
ever went unnoted. Did one of the boys graduate from 


grammar school, he found himself promptly flooded 








32 
with cheering letters and “wires” from parents, brothers, 
aunts, uncles, and cousins. 

George grew. Putting high school behind him at 16, 
he entered King College in Bristol, and there, contem- 
plating the ministry as his lifework, he concentrated his 
youthful enthusiasms on oratory. The Athenaeans, his 
campus literary society, used to hear him regularly, on 
such themes as the Epic of Our National Life and The 
Working Principles of American Life. But George 
found time for serious study, for part-time work, and for 
participation in all the campus sports. He was, by the 
way, a hard man to match on the cinder track and on 


the basketball court. 


A I 18, as ] have said, George became Professor G. c. 


Hager, principal of the high school at Wyndale, Vir- 
ginia. There had been, his school board conceded, an 
onerous disciplinary problem before he came. There 
wasn't afterward. One day, for instance, he received 


this note from a sadly perplexed and baffled parent: 


Mr. Hagy: i will Send my daughter Back to school and 
i want you to Correct heare and make heare mind you and 
do what you tell heare to do and if She disabyes your orders 
you must whip heare and make heare mind you. 


George doesn’t recall that such stringent measures as 
the father recommended were necessary, but many an 
old-timer in Wyndale remembers the young man who 
by kind but unswervable firmness made a _ decent, 
studious school out of what had been a nerve-ravelling 
“roughhouse.” 

There followed then for George two years as head of 
the Latin department of the high school at Knoxville, 
Tennessee—and new plans for a career. Law had now 
become his absorbing inter- 
est. Accordingly he began 
to study in the law depart- 
ment of the University of 
Tennessee and to read in a 
local law office. He was ad- 
mitted to the Tennessee bar 
in 1915 and a year later took 





Steps —in Presi- 
dent Hager’s ear- 
ly rise: from the 
post-toddler age 
to the campus-ora- 
tor era; and from 
graduation with a 
degree in law to 
service “at the 
front” in the War. 
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his degree in law. Maybe there’s a prophetic note in the 
fact that George’s highest grades came in corporation 
law—for today that’s the branch of law in which he 
works almost exclusively. 

George had just set up his practice—one that, while 
lean at first, gave prospects of later amplitude—when the 
World War came along. He enlisted as a private in 
1917, obtained a commission in France, and served at the 
front as a lieutenant of the field artillery. He is at pres- 
ent a major in the Reserve Corps. George, like many 
another ex-service man, is taciturn about the War days. 
But it is possible that the psychological experience of 
those years left a residue in his subconsciousness which 
now seeks expression in his vital interest in Rotary’s 
Fourth Object—International Service. 

Back from the War, George came to Chicago in 1920, 
where, on the basis of his pre-War law experience, the 
Cook County Supply Company employed him to help it 
consolidate with its several subsidiary corporations. Out 
of this and several other reorganizations came the Con- 
sumers Company of Illinois, the largest combined coal, 
ice, and building-materials corporation in the United 
States. George is its secretary. George has this business 
institution—or rather a man then in it—to-thank for his 






















introduction to Rotary. And, conversely, Rotary 
has that man to thank for George. Marshall Keig, 
then executive vice-president of the company, was 
a member of the Chicago Rotary Club at the time 
and invited George to share his membership. “! 
didn’t need a second invitation,” George says, “fot 
I used to hear great things about Rotary in Knox 
ville from some of my older lawyer friends.” 

One of the fine aspects of Rotary is the spirit 
with which men accept the responsibilities of Committe: 
membership. George accepted them—from the start. In 
fact, he welcomed them. His interest in the Member 
ship Committee of the Chicago Rotary Club led to his 
Chairmanship of that group (in-his 11 years in the Club 
he has added 50 members to the roll). A term on th: 
Board of Directors followed. He was elected Presiden 
of the Club for 1932-33 and administered a very success 
ful year, proving an able speaker, a fluent and charming 
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toastmaster, and an affable host. He had, and has, 
an uncanny memory for names. During his term 
he could thumb the pages of the roster and call 
every member by his Tom, Dick, or Elmer, looking 
only at his picture. That was no inconsiderable 
feat in“Old Number One”—with its approximately 
600 members. 

George presided at board meetings with dignity 
and aplomb, and no phase of the more than com- 





33 








plicated mechanism was too trivial for his specialized in- 
terest and action. While he paid strict attention to his 
business, he ate and slept with Rotary and he began to 
interest himself in the details of Rotary International. 


His horizon rising above the Chicago Rotary Club, he 
was made a member of the Foundation Committee of 
Rotary International, in which activity he was recognized 
as a serious worker. His reward was more work. 

His continuous service in the affairs of Rotary Inter- 
national since 1932—as a Director and as member of 
many Committees—attests to his indefatigability. 

As if George didn’t have enough to do, he has found 
time within the last few years to serve as president of 
the Chicago Federal Savings and Loan Association and 
as an officer and director in many other corporations. He 
is active in many trade associations in his business field, 
and belongs to various patriotic societies and to Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon fraternity. 

Yes! 


‘of his three hobbies: deep-sea fishing, stamp collecting, 


Does the man ever relax? By trotting out one 
and reading biography. And George is no tyro in any 
of these departments. There’s nothing like tussling with 
a 186'4-pound tarpon for an hour or two—as he did once 
in the Gulf of Mexico—to clear a man’s mind for a 
tussle with the realities of living, George thinks. Yes, 
he got the fish! 

George has one other hobby—at least for him it’s a 
diversion rather than a duty. Writing to relatives! The 
old family unity persists even though George’s father 
died some years ago. The mother and her four sons give 
mail routes between them little rest. Those three 
brothers, with whom from their father George first 
learned the principles of fair play in masculine society, 
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Charming hostess of the presidential menage is Grace 
Wilson Hager, who sealed the matrimonial bargain with 
. (Above ) George Hager ponders 
{ssembly. 


George 15 years ago... 
a matter of import at the 1938 Internationat 
deserve mention. Clint, the oldest son, Was, tor many 
years, United States district attorney at Atlanta, Georgia; 
John Jackson III, the third son, is in the United States 


postal service 1n Bristol, Tennessee; and Richard, the 
fourth son, is manager of the Eastern Air Lines in At 
lanta. The boys are proud of each other. 

But have we forgotten the President’s lady? W 
not! We are saving, well, the 
Grace Leslie Wilson added Hager 


Her father is a retired United States Army 


have best for almost the 


last. to her nam 


15 years ago. 
colonel, Jennings B. Wilson, living in San Francisco, and 
she numbers Roger Williams, Captain Spier Spencer, 

A. Sarle ancestors 
Now, Grace Hager is no “Rotary widow.” 


Not 
] 


does she smile approval on George’s efforts as business 


and General Richard among het 


only 
man and Rotarian; she urges him on. Comely, unde 
standing, a perfect hostess, Grace will surely deserv 
50 percent of the credit due the Hager household when 


these 12 months are spent. 


BR. lest my hopes for the year seem overly sanguin 


listen to pioneer veteran member William Jenson, th 
“Fie h S thi 


experience, years, temperament, and ADILILY 


first Secretary of the first Rotary Club: 


fully for this great and honored position 
coming year to be the best year for Rotary with its new 


“ ; - 
general—George C. Hager. 


They used to call the new President “Caldwell” 


home because there were at least a half dozen other 


Georges in his wide family relationship. But in the list 

of Rotary’s 28 Presidents, “George” is a name unique. 
Yes, I think Rotary may safely take the “let Georg 

do it” attitude—as far as George’s part of the vast assign 


ment goes. But Rotary—as every President and as every 


Rotarian has always well known—is not a one-man as 
signment. It’s a job, rather, for 199,000 stouthearted men 


of goodwill round the wide world. 
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Remember these wheels and the men and maids who rode them through the ’80s and ’90s? 


Je BUCS Completes a Cycle 


By Garnett L. Eskew 


HADES of handlebar mustaches! Shadows of 
Victorian bloomers! The bicycle is back! 

Girls in piped shorts and culottes, males with fuzzy 
down on the upper lip, pedalling over park lanes, 
through city traffic, on sidewalks and country roads. 

In Europe, where the speed mania never became such 
an acute disease, papa, mamma, and the children never 
forsook the bike. While in America only telegraph mes- 
sengers and here and there a fun-loving youngster 
pushed a few isolated pedals in the stream of millions of 
gas accelerators, in Europe the cross-country bike race 
and the bicycle tour remained in vogue. 

Shortly after 1931, when only 260,000 bicycles were 
manufactured in the United States, people began to no- 
tice youngsters riding wheels. By 1933, department 
stores which gauge their buying by the letters from chil- 
dren to the store Santa Claus, found the bicycle fourth 
among the things Junior and Sister hoped to find on 
their Christmas tree. People began talking about the 
bicycle fad. By 1935, the bike had climbed to first place 
among the requests to Santa Claus. And the next year 
and last year almost a million bicycles were sold, only 


slightly less than in 1899, the peak year of all time. Talk 
of a bicycle fad is now no longer heard. The bike has 
completed a cycle. It is back. And Dad, humming a 
melancholy tune about the tandem in lovers’ lane, won 
ders why, with Europe travelling to fun and health over 
the bicycle lanes all these years, Americans forgot the 
pedalling pleasures the 90s brought them. 

It’s healthy, it’s fun, it streamlines the feminine figure, 
it builds up masculine calves and arches, it’s inexpensive. 


But it had been all these things during the ’20s. Why, 


then, did the bike flare to popular favor just when it did? 

American tourists returning from Europe may have 
had something to do with it. 

A few years ago a professor and his wife decided thei 
ship was too long coming in to permit a European jaunt 
duplicating the comparative luxury of their wedding 
trip. So off they went, third class and travelling light. 
In London they bought bicycles. Stopping nights 10 
youth hostels and wayside inns, they pedalled leisurel) 
to the north of England, then through Scotland. 

Since then they have found they could afford bicycle 
tours of France, Germany, The Netherlands, and Bel- 
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cium. They plan to try Italy next. Five students of this ward from the Pacific Coast, rent-a-bike stands sprang 


cycling lecturer, after listening to | is intimate descrip- up with the prolificacy of filling stations. Streams of 


| 
tions of the English countryside, have duplicated his tour boys began wheeling over park paths, streets, and cam 
of the British Isles. puses. So, strangely enoug mi did the girls, who even 
But a few pebbles don’t usually start a landslide. the golden age of the bicycle never rode much. Forty 


Something happened to American age in the percent of the bicycles manufactured are now womet 

early °30s. The magic of the machine age didn’t seem models; formerly the figure was only 8 px 

quite so magical after the big blowup of 1929. The dig- If the soc logis wrinkles his brow over the why 

nity of leisure well spent gained new recognition. There this new interest in pushing the pedal instead of th 

was a healthy reaction against the inactivity of the ma- celerator, his furrows are as nothing compared vw 
chine age, and, as it happened, the bicycle, itself a ma- those of park and safety commissioners. 

chine, was a handy piece on which to register a kick. In Europe, where bicycles are economically import 

3 These things, through fortuitous chance, combined as means of transportation, special cycle lanes h 
q with others to bring back the bicycle. There were, for been in use. In the Victorian heyday of the Am 


instance, movie actresses and the rent-a-bike business. bike, the “high-wheeler” or “safety” could turn down 
Somewhere about the year 2 of the great depression, any lane at no greater risk than frightening a hors 
E Hollywood press agents were running short of ideas for arousing the blasphemy of its driver. 
i keeping the names and figures of their beautiful em- BR 
4 ployers before the movie-going public. At Palm Springs, UT America’s billion-dollar hig , many of them 
California, where the stars and others of comparable in- barely wide enough to accommodate two lanes of twe 


comes luxuriate, bicycles had been used for several years. ton machines hurtling at 40 or 60 aadles an hour in 


eitnel 


Wie ain aaeilas Xi 


A publicity man one day put his luminary on a bike, direction, are death traps to the cyclists. Pedestrians 
called a photographer, and gladdened the eyes of picture don’t want bicycles on sidewalks; they are barred from 
editors. Other publicity men took it up. Society editors — many parks. 
followed the Hollywood lead. Pretty soon people began Where, then, ask 4 or 5 million young Americans 
to notice that there was also a bicycle in the picture and we ride? Build cycle paths of gravel or rolled grass on 
that the pretty girl was on it. shoulders of highways, say the growing number of adult 
A man in San Francisco noticed the bike the first time. cyclists. We bought our children bicycles, say parents, 
If stars ride them, thought he, why won’t the millions because riding is a healthful sport. But approximately 
of stargazers? He bought some bicycles, built a rack, 700 cyclists were killed by automobiles in 1937, 300 of 
and stuck up a sign. Soon his racks were empty of bi- them between the ages of 5 and 14. More than 35,000 
cycles and the streets were full of them. Spreading east- riders were injured in 1937. Construct bicyck 





paths in 
public parks! 

New York City has started to do that. Two 10-foot 
lanes have been reserved for cyclists in Central Park, 
and on them from 200 to 600 bikes wheel every dav. 

South of the White House in Washington, D. C., there 
is a cycle path in the oval of the Potomac basin. Bos 
ton, Detroit, Oklahoma City, and other lar 






ye municl 


“handlebar paths.” In Atlantic City, New 









palities have 
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The urge for speed and comfort has streamlined cycles and cy- 
clists (left). Off for an outing—via a cycle train (above). 
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Jersey, cyclists won the right to use the famed Board- 
walk at certain hours. 

Even so, America is a long way behind Europe, with 
its cycle lanes on highways and its cycle paths parallel 
with automobile roads. For that matter, America is a 
long way behind in per capita bicycle ownership. 

The Netherlands, for instance, has one cycle to every 
2*%% persons. In Copenhagen, Denmark, one person in 
three owns a bicycle. In Germany and England the cycle 
tour is in great favor. In Belgium and Austria the cycle 
is considered a necessity. In several parts of France po- 
licemen ride bicycles on patrol duty. 

France, as a matter of fact, witnessed many of the 
early developments of the bicycle. Nearly two centuries 
ago the startled members of the French Academy in the 
Place de la Concorde saw the first demonstration of 
the principle that a_ rider 
can keep a two-wheeled 
machine upright while it is 
in motion. In 1816, M. 
Niepice, in Paris, intro- 
duced the hobbyhorse, a 
device consisting of two 
wheels and a cross bar on 
which the rider sat as he 
propelled himself with his 
feet against the ground. It 
was further developed by 
Baron von Drais de Saver- 
brun—his machine to be- 
come known as the drat- 
sine, the front wheel of 
which was capable of being 
steered. However, its high 
price barred purchase by 
ordinary fo 1k—it became 
known as the dandyhorse. 

It was in Dumfries, 
Scotland, that Kirkpatrick 
MacMillan — in 1840 — 
made the first real bicycle 
by adding cranks, pedals, and driving rods to the dandy- 
horse, building a comfortable seat, armrests, and handle- 
bars. Six years later Gavin Dalzell improved MacMillan’s 
model, and the Dalzell became well known. 

Bicycle history then stood still, apparently, until 1865, 
when a Frenchman, M. Michaux, introduced a bicycle 
with rotary cranks attached to the front wheel. Because 
of its cumbersome wooden wheels, thick iron tires, and 
massive frame, it was extremely heavy and vibrated ter- 
rifically as it was pedalled over rough roads. It became 
known as the “boneshaker.” 

As more and more boneshakers were manufactured, 
new ideas were introduced. Soon came the type of 
bicycle known as the “ordinary,” with its high front 
metal wheel and solid rubber tires, on which the Amer- 
ican of the ‘80s literally “went to town.” Later, the 
“safety,” with its two wheels of equal size, made riding 
considerably less of an acrobatic stunt—and safer. 





Copenhagen, Denmark, is a wheeling metropo- 
lis. Sixty thousand cyclists use this bridge daily. 
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The “safety’—driven from the roads by the “gas 
buggy”—sold for from $150 to $225. The modern bi- 
cycle, streamlined, with bullet-type light, horn, and rear 
reflector, is priced from $25 to $50. One who has an eye 
for gadgets may have a brake operated from the handle- 
bars, or a three-speed shift. There are tandems and three 
seaters—even a “centipede” bike, seating ten persons. 
Two modern vehicles are combined in the bicycle trailer, 
a collapsible tag-a-long which extends into a 6-foot bunk. 

Various estimates place the number of cyclists in the 
United States between 4 and 7 million. With this re- 
vived interest in riding, the cycling clubs are coming 
back. There are signs of life in the old League of Amer- 
ican Wheelmen, the aristocrat of them all in the day 
when there were many assurances to Daisy that she'd 
look sweet upon the seat of a bicycle built for two. The 
Federated Bicycle 
Clubs of New Eng- 
land are looking to- 
ward a membership 
of 100 locals. Mem- 
bers wear a white 
cap, both for safety 
and for insignia, 
and the central body 
has an official organ, 
Bicycling, devoted 
entirely to the in 
terests of the rider. 
The federation spon- 
sors a year-round 
program of hill 
climbs, tours, road 
races, parades, and 
picnics. 

The six-day bi 
cycle race * is ap- 
pealing to a new 
generation. There 


Photo: European 





are cross - country 
races. We read of 
an 84-year-old enthusiast pedalling 2,000 miles from Ve 
mont to Chicago and back. Modern explorers visit the 
Rockies on wheels; a girl tramps the treadles 500 miles 
to become a bride. 

The cycle is completed. The bike zs back. It seems to 
be filling a real need in our daily life, providing a clean 
outdoor sport for youngsters, feeding the trampled eyo 
of motor-bedevilled adults. But can it stay? Will the 
“gas buggy,” streamlined now and multiplied, drive 1! 
back to the limbo? 

The answer in America lies largely with its park and 
road commissioners. Pedestrians should not be annoyed; 
the efficiency of costly automobile highways must not be 
impaired. Safe and exclusive lanes must be provided tor 
the cyclists somewhere. In them, Americans can pedal 
after their European friends to health and fun. 


*See The Race to Nowhere, by Lee Davidson, THE ROTARIAN, Decem- 
ber, 1937. 
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Puck of Our Hill 


By Paul Annixter 


Yet by some object every brain is stirred; 


The dull may waken to a hummingbird.—Pope. 


Re rune MUST have created the Mexican Ruby- 
Throat hummingbird at first by way of a jest. She 
blazoned on his tiny three-inch body the proud livery of 
a peacock. She gave him an abortive nubbin of a tail 
and a bill five times longer than the ground plans al- 
lowed. Then, because she could not undo what she had 
started, she bequeathed to the flashy mite a spirit like 
unto an eagle’s, put the snap of deathless daring in his 
black bits of eyes—making the experiment a success. 

But why, other than for pure whimsy, should there 
have been planted in the hummer’s breast a passion for 
red? I had supposed it was because many red flowers, 
like the red-hot poker, have long, trumpet-shaped corol- 
las perfectly adapted for dipping in of the slender curv- 
ing bill. I thought that until two Ruby-Throats came 
into our garden and our lives—and observed them close- 
ly throughout a Summer. 

Puck and Te’je, we called the two. I have seen them 
zoom down for a hundred feet at the sight of a red 
dress, a bit of red paper, a nurseryman’s red tag flapping 
from tree or shrub. Puck, it is true, is forever making 
the rounds of the geranium, hibiscus, and zinnia beds, 
but I am convinced there is a deep-seated emotional rea- 
son for his zeal. It is akin to the warlike spirit of a 
bull, piqued and inflamed by the sight of crimson. 

Puck and Te’je built for themselves a remarkable 
home. Quite by accident I discovered it, scarcely larger 
than a thimble, on one of the lower limbs of an oak 
near our garden wall. Cunningly contrived of plant 
down stuccoed with filaments of gray leaves and bark, 
it looks like a knot etched with lichen growths. Surely, 
it is a marvel of all bird architecture. And inside I dis- 
covered two gray-white eggs the size of small navy beans. 

Puck’s habits are unvarying. Daily at teatime when 
we invite our souls for a time after toil, he does his aerial 
dance of inquiry and fellowship around and above us. 
Likewise at any time at which we happen to turn on 
the hose, he will magically appear, dropping out of no- 
where with the speed of a bullet to perform amazing 
feats in the periphery of the spray—a shape no bigger 
than a large moth moving his wings so rapidly they are 
invisible. Later, he sits on a twig to dry, his ruby throat 
glowing like a jewel, his bronze-green back glinting and 
shimmering with iridescent lights. And fairy he is, if 
people but knew, an elemental sprite come to crown 
the bit of heaven we bring to earth by constant use of 
hoe and spade. 

All day he comes and goes in the garden, oblivious to 
us, to Celeste the cat, even to Jael the officious mocking- 
bird, as they are perforce oblivious to him—a being of 
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Abovea downtown Los Angeles street, this ruby-throated 

hummingbird built her home atop a light socket. Nou 
é Ss 

ishment came from flowers put out by office workers 


another order, living in a between-things sort of world, 
too small and swift and sublimate to be reckoned with. 
Celeste has given him up as hopeless, pretends he is not 
there at all by refusing to turn her wisely foolish head. 
And so, in fact, do bees, and other birds even when he 
hovers within a few inches of their clumsy beaks. 
Because of his total fearlessness and his marked predi 
lection for human company, I have been able to observe 
Puck and his mate in every phase of their marital and 
militant little lives. But I was shocked and disappointed 
at Puck’s blithe disregard of familial affairs during the 
Hardly 


settled over them before he began to lead a life of glori 


14 days Te’je hovered over her eggs. had she 


ous idleness. He spent days in posturing, primping, and 


| 


preening, in roaring up and down above the garden spray 


in spectacular 100-foot vertical power dives, and, I r 
gret to say, in picking fights with his neighbors and 
other male hummers. 

When the babies came, he was no better. Two feath 
ered mites soon so filled the nest that the tips of their 
tails and sharp needle beaks protruded over the edge 
And all day Te’je came and went in her labors to keep 
their insatiable gullets filled. She denied herself nectar 
and warred upon the army of aphids which attack our 
rosebushes and hide in the depths of tubular flowers. 


With her long. sticky. and partly tubular tongue she 
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deftly caught mosquitoes, then perched on the rim of her 
nest and emptied her bill into the open beaks of her 
youngsters. 

For 15 days this continued, but Te’je never complained. 
Rather, in the foolish way of mothers, she seemed to 
enjoy her labors. And Puck suffered not a pang of con- 
science. But why he dallied about became gloriously 
plain one Sunday when Scarl the Baseborn, a California 


jay, came up from the valley looking for deviltry. 


Ey l WAS °n angry cry from Jael, the mockingbird, that 
first apprised me of the jay’s presence. The despoiler 
sat on the wall, making raucous retorts. Hyla, Jael’s 
mate, presently appeared and the battle was on. It was 
short. The blue marauder routed the mockers easily, 
perhaps because, having no eggs to defend, the mockers 
had little incentive to fight. Scarl looked about trium- 
phantly, searchingly. I knew what he sought: nestlings 
of small birds. I had, at times, seen him and his breed 
skulking about the nests of linnets or wild canaries, 
craftily waiting until the raw eggs had become succulent 
tidbits of flesh. 

I glanced up at the twig where I had last seen Puck. 
He inad vanished. Then, high above the arena, I heard 
a humming. It swelled to a crescendo as a tiny comet of 
fury plummeted from the sky, then stopped directly in 
front of the jay’s pickax beak. It was Puck, shrilling a 
thin, needlelike cry of battle. Scarl chopped fiercely with 
his spike bill, but Puck had already dissolved himself 
into thin air. In an instant he reappeared a few inches 
to the right. Again the jay stabbed viciously, all but 
losing his balance in the effort. Puck saw his chance. 
He was in like a flash of light. His sharp bill punctured 
the feathered covering of the jay’s head, and before his 
foe could recover himself the hummer was out of danger. 

Puck not only forced the battle, he drew the first blood. 
His carmine throat seemed swollen and ablaze. His lit- 
tle eyes were glittering points of greenish black. Fas- 
cinated, I watched as Scarl sought the acacia tree, swear- 
ing uncouthly, his eye cocked for sight of the nest. Puck 
followed, his fury doubled. Again he zoomed in at the 


jay’s head and again struck true. 
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So incredibly swift was the hummer that he could 
have struck the bully at any point, could have driven 
his bill deep into the flesh. It was this that I feared, 
thinking that the slender rapier might split or shatter 
or become inextricably caught. But there was sagacity 
back of Puck’s offensive; it was a diminutive master 
fencer against a clumsy giant with a broadsword, riposte 
against slashing. 

The jay was upset now; he struck savagely again and 
again, and any of those blows would have blasted Puck 
had it landed. But the hummer was sheer quicksilver. 
No other bird possesses his powers of flight. From utter 
stillness he sprang into instantaneous and lightning 
speed, backward, forward, to either side. He zoomed 
straight upward, turned over on his back in flight for 
brief moments. Now he was bringing to bear all his 
skill; fighting not only for his nestlings, but also for the 
freedom of the garden. His target was Scarl’s evil star- 
ing eyes. He shot in and out, and again and again his 
needle lance all but stuck those hard, cunning orbs. 

Then suddenly the thing had happened, invisibly, as 
the winning thrust is ever turned by a master fencer. Just 
above one eye of the jay a dot of red appeared. Almost 
that rapier had struck the mark. The drop grew larger, 
ran downward, blurring the bully’s sight. For half a 
minute more the jay fought on, but his nerve was shaken, 
his raucous yells seemed filled with hysteria. Abruptly 
he rose in air and a moment later was flapping away in 
full flight, Puck shrilling his battle cry and swooping 
around him like a pursuit plane after a loaded bomber. 

At tea, that afternoon, we rejoiced over the valiant 
repulse of Scarl the Baseborn. But there was a poign- 
ant note, for soon, at the first hint of Fall chill, Puck 
and Te’je with their brood would be buzzing southward 
to some favored jungle refuge. In the days ahead we 
housefolk will resume for a time the hairshirt of indoor 
life and domestic worries. But next Spring, if all goes 
well, when the soil begins to stir with the joint work of 
human hands and the hands within the ground, Puck 
the Valiant and Te’je the Patient will come winging 
back again to our garden and their old nest. For that is 
the habit of hummers. 


Apparently paused in flight are these hummingbirds as they sip sweetened water from a vial. But it required a high 
speed camera with an exposure time of 1/100,000 of a second to “catch” them as they watefed their tiny throats. 
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By Raymond W. Phipps 


ESILIENCE is man’s saving quality. His system 
is not unlike rubber. 
bounds back to normal. 

So was it with a certain Rotary Club to which I once 


It gives and bends, but usually 


belonged. I had just been elected a member, an honor 
I had coveted for many years; I had just grown used to 
my luncheon badge; I had just begun to find confirma- 
tion for my long-held belief that that Club was infinitely 
worth while, when wham! came the depression. 

One by one the banks closed. One by one, yes, two by 
two, members began dropping out of the Club. Cheer- 
less citizens began to predict doleful things for Rotary 
and for all other civic organizations. 

One day, the last bank in town, the safest bank in 
town, pulled down its shades and hung out the “Closed 
by the Order of” sign. 
The Club was to meet and it did. One was prepared to 


The next day was Rotary day. 


excuse any amount of handwringing and headshaking, 
cynicism and despair. But one didn’t have to. There 
wasn't any. 

“The gang” gathered as usual. Some of the men were 
a little less effusive than usual. Some were pretty serious, 
for all of them had been “hit,” and some of them had 
been demolished—financially. But the table talk had the 
The fellows who liked to 
leave their places to shake hands most of the way around 


familiar old buzz and roar. 


the room were as active as ever. And the only mention 
of the disaster—for a bank crash was a disaster, if you 
remember—came when someone said some optimistic 
things about reopening the bank soon, which prompted 
others to suggest ways to achieve that erd. As a result, 
within six months the bank did reopen and, except dur 
ing the historic bank moratorium, has been open for 
business ever since. 

This is but one of many deeply treasured experiences 
I like 


to take down those souvenirs from the shelf of memory, 


which I, now an “ex,” collected as a Rotarian. 


rub the dust off them, and sit and gaze at them for a 
long time. 

It was my pleasure some 13 years ago to witness the 
birth of that resilient Rotary Club. A mere high-school 
teacher and much younger than most of the men chosen 
charter members, I scarcely dared hope that I might 
some day be asked to join. And for quite a time I 
wasn't, though, meanwhile, I was a frequent guest at 
Club luncheons. The wholesomeness of those meetings, 
the solid community work that the Club was doing, 
strengthened more and more my desire to become one of 
that “gang.” A sage once said of a growing boy, “He 
comes to the table a discouraged animal, and goes away 
a spiritual being.” So, I reflected, could one visit this 
Rotary Club, going to the meeting a bit fed up with the 


Les 


Remembered from Rotary 


An ‘ex recalls a heroic day in his 
old Club 


was President... the tine tellows 


.. the vear when he 


and wishes it weren't all past. 


daily humdrum, and leaving with a refreshed spirit 
Finally, however, the invitation to join that R 
Club did come. I do not need to tell Vou it Was acc 


without hesitation. Now the meetings ai 


took on a new light, for while they had been mighty 
teresting when I was a guest, they now meant far more 
for I was at last “one of the bunch” and no longer on 
on the outside looking in. That is a discrimination th 
doesn’t mean much in words, but everything in fact. 

I was equipped with a luncheon badge and a Rotary 
button and I can assure you that no one ever wore thos 
insignia with more genuine satisfaction than I did. I felt 
that I was representing before the Club members the 
whole world of industrial education, for that is the way 
my classification read on my badge. And my Rotary 
lapel button made me conscious that I was representing 
the Rotary ideal in my professional world. 

After I had seasoned five years in the atmosphere of 
that Club, its members surprised me—and when I say 
“surprised,” I mean it—by electing me President. It 
humbled me. I was still, in years and professional ex 
perience, much younger than most of the members. | 
trembled not a little when I thought of the fact that 
some day someone might compare my work with that of 
the many excellent Presidents who had preceded me. | 
don’t deny that I had a slight attack of “buck fever” 


when I stood up to conduct my first meeting. 


B.: I soon began to feel that fine old Rotary back 


ing. The members seemed to be saying, “We're not 
out to criticize you. We're pulling for you.” As soon as 
that registered with me, everything was pleasure from 
there on. 

But no sooner had I rounded out my Presidency than 
I received notice that a splendid teaching posiuion im an 


| 


other city was being held for me. It seemed wise to a 


cept it, and I did. Of all the difficult tasks which k 
ing that city brought, dropping out of the Rotary Club 
was the hardest. Fellowships built as well as Rotary can 
build them in six years can’t be scrapped overnight. 

My gratitude to Rotary is great. It gave me vastly 
more than I gave it. But my feelings toward it are mixed 
with regret at having to content myself as an “ex.” 

But | live in hope. Perhaps some day I shall again 
live in a city where there is a Rotary Club.* Perhaps 
my classification will be open. Perhaps I shall be chosen 
to fill it. 


help to shorten the interim. 


It’s worth waiting for. My memories will 


* Since writing this article, the author has again become a Rotarta 
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Tue Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 

(1) The development of acquaintance as an oppor- 
tunity for service. 

(2) High ethical standards in b an i 
the recognition of the worthiness of all neta occupa. 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 





(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life 


(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service 





Editorial Comment 


Call from Town Hall 


R. YTARY taboos political argument in its meetings. 
lt does not taboo the participation of its members—as 
individuals—in politics. Indeed, it encourages the full 
growth of the Rotarian as a citizen and if that 
development leads him into public office, Rotary not only 
approves but also applauds. 

But this is a field, writes a European Rotarian, in 
which Rotarians are relatively inactive. Why, he asks, 
is this so—if 

Public office to many seems unattractive, its tasks dis- 
tasteful. Perhaps that is one reason. Another may be 
that, as the newspapers daily make plain, public office 
has lost much prestige in many communities through the 
mismanagement or self-seeking of officeholders. 

Such objections can be countered. The first, with 
a spirit of unselfishness. Many governmental duties 
have little appeal, it is true, but they need doing, con- 
scientious doing. The English poet who long ago wrote 
of sweeping a room and of making “that, and the 
action, fine,” knew the satisfaction which rewards the 
doing well of the least glorious task. The late Viscount 
Snowden made the same thought further articulate in 
one of the last writings to come from his pen presented 
in these pages last month. Elsewhere in this issue Mere- 
dith Nicholson treats a similar theme. 

Nor need one seek far for an answer to the second 
objection. If public office loses honor when left to the 
bungler and self-server, is it not time to bring to bear 
upon it the redeeming influence of men of strong char- 
acter? Such influence, such service, need not be spectacu- 
lar. Destiny is often shaped in the lesser chambers, 
without applause and without decorations. It is perhaps 
the obscurer forms of service which are least recognized 
for their full importance and are therefore most often 
left to men without qualifications and without scruples. 

But it is afield of the facts to leave the impression that 
Rotarians ignore the call to official leadership. As the 
querying Rotarian mentioned above well knows, the 
heads of many States in his own continent, as well as in 


others, are members of Rotary Clubs; that among law- 
makers, judges, and municipal leaders in almost every 
country where Rotary is known there is a leavening of 
Rotarians. But this does not gainsay the point that there 
may yet be much for Rotarians to do quietly—at home. 

A famous woman member of the British Parliament 
once exclaimed, “I am less afraid of bombs than of civic 
apathy.” 


How Key West Answered 


Si: APATHY has no hold on Key West, Florida. 
A virile public spirit fends it off. The chief stimulus to 
the city’s enthusiasm is the new 57-million-dollar Over- 
seas Highway which connects it to the Florida mainland. 
Its recent completion, townsfolk believe, presages a new 
era of prosperity for the famous Winter-resort city. 

But the great bridge has also brought a problem. 
Down the gleaming concrete ribbon have come many 
fine home-seeking families and vacationists. The town 
has welcomed them. But along with such folk have 
come others seeking to set up gaming tables and race 
tracks, with an eye on “easy money.” For these the city 
has no room, no welcome. It made that plain a few 
weeks ago in A Key West Declaration on the subject 
sponsored by all civic organizations, among them the 
Key West Rotary Club. Rotariag Mayor Willard 
Albury drew up the statement to give representative 
groups a means of expression on the vital issue. The 
following excerpts make the fact eloquently clear that 
the voice of decency can be heard—if enough decent 
people raise it: 

. The problem before us is, “Shall Key West be a shin 
ing example of a city rightly governed which offers in addi 
tion to its unsurpassed natural advantages an abode of peace 
and safety . . . or shall it accept the wages of prostitution 
and, for a false and transient show of money, harbor under 
world exploiters, great and small? 

We welcome the stranger who would come among us and 
exchange money for service, or service for money; who would 
add homes and enterprises to our commonwealth, who come 
to Key West seeking a more abundant life. 

We have no welcome for any of that multifarious class 
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who are “on the make”; whose aim is to find easy money 
without rendering an equivalent therefor and who can only 
offer dishonorable employment to our young people . . . 

Key West has always, even in the days of tribulation, been 
a proud city. Now, when a future of incalculable service to 
the finest people of our country lies before it, more than ever 
before, let us highly resolve that the soul of Key West is not 


for sale. 


Stockholm in the ‘Spot’ 


Beoranys spotlight seldom dims. Yesterday it 
focused on San Francisco and the 1938 Convention. To- 
day its beam fleets across half the world to Stockholm, 
Sweden, where on September 2, 3, and 4, Rotarians of 
Europe, North Africa, and the Eastern Mediterranean 
region will hold their fourth Regional Conference. 

Months ago enthusiastic parties of Rotarians and their 
wives from many points in the wide area had completed 
plans for cruises by sea, air, and land to this “Venice 
of the North” (the last such Conference was held three 
years ago in the real Venice). But Stockholm deserves 
more than passing note. One of the most beautiful of 
continental cities, it is Sweden’s seat of government, cen- 
ter of learning, and busy manufactory. It is a “must” 
stop on the itineraries of most European travellers. 

During the three full and friendly days, delegates will 
give special thought to what Rotarians can do to help 
disseminate an understanding of the causes of war and 
what they can contribute to the maintenance of world 
peace. And, of course, there will be ample time for 
fellowship—in, for instance, the sight-seeing tours, tea 
parties, concerts, dances, and banquets which the Swed- 
ish hosts, whom a British Rotarian has called “keen Ro- 
tarians,” have planned. 

While the Conference is mainly for Rotarians and 
their ladies of the areas named above, a cordial welcome 
and a warm handclasp await all wearers of the cogged 
wheel and their ladies who may be on tour in Europe. 


Two Rotary Envoys 


a in a certain university city was to 


make a speech. Combing the library for material, he 


“came upon a reference to just the sort of article he 


wanted, in a back number of THe Rotarian. But the 
library couldn't supply it, nor, as it happened, could local 
Rotarians. 

Then the Club Secretary stepped in to help. His letter 
to the magazine offices soon put the old issue in the 
young man’s hands. He revised his talk, presented it, 
and then wrote the editors to say that he thought it 
quite successful. “I was so favorably impressed [with the 
Rotary contacts],” he added, “that when I become a busi- 
nessman, I may even join the Rotarians.” And, who 
knows, he may get an invitation some day. 

But the story appears here merely as a typical sample 
of the ever-widening use non-Rotarians are making of 
Rotary’s official publication. Student debaters, women’s 
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club speakers, newspaper columnists, educators, and lec 
turers draw upon it constantly. And in their search tot 
facts, they absorb a knowledge of Rotary. 

Hundreds of Rotary Clubs deem Tue Rorarian an 
expedient and effective means of educating the publi 
to Rotary’s aims. That feeling has led them to place 
over 5,000 copies of each issue of the magazine and Rr 
vista Rotarta, the Spanish edition, in public and school 
libraries, in clubrooms, and in the homes of non-Ro 
tarians. Many Clubs in college towns subscribe to the 
magazines for overseas students residing in the environs, 
and many others obtain the magazines for school libra 
ries in neighboring small towns without Rotary Clubs 
Incidentally, Club Secretaries who have been instructed 
to enter such special subscriptions for THe Rotarian and 
Revista Roraria may simplify handling by adding them 
to their semiannual reports. 

If Tre Rotarian finds favor with the general reading 
public, it is because the Rotarian himself finds favor, for 
the magazine is but a reflection of the tastes of the men 
for whom it is written. Widely varied are these tastes 


yet singularly unified by an ideal, Service. 


Two-Wheeling to Where? 


4 vn: you can still picture the day the big crat 


came. It was marked for you! Frantic with curiosity, 


i 


Then Dad gave 


you a push—and you were off for the days of real sport. 


you pried off the slats and tore away the paper to find 


your first “bike”! What a beauty! 


Now maybe you and your son have just reénacted that 
same front-yard drama. Glorious moment for both of 
you, wasn’t it? But was it—entirely? Why, when you 
saw the lad pedal away, did you cross your fingers? 
This is why: You had just read that last year in the 
United States 700 bicyclists met death in collisions with 
automobiles. That isa sobe ring fact. 

But the bike is back! It has completed a cycle. It has 
recovered and surpassed its popularity of the “wheel 
mad” ‘90s. “The bicycle,” said Lew Wallace, director 
of motor vehicles for Iowa, at the recent national con 
ference on street and highway safety in Washington, 
D. C., “is here, there, and everywhere. Frankly, it’s driv 
ing us crazy.” 

What can be done? These things, say traffic experts: 
Construct more cycling paths to keep cyclists off tl 
highways! This, as Garnett L. Eskew points out els 
where in these pages, is the only final solution as Eur 
pean nations view the problem. But all communities 
even those too poor to build bicycle highways, can ill 
struct riders in safe practices, at home and at school; can 
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enforce traffic regulations pertaining to bicycles; and « 
require that bicycles carry proper lights and reflectors for 
night riding. 

In any case, something must be done, and done soon 


about this much loved but peril-fraught “juvenile jug 


gernaut.” A good place for any man to start would b 
on his own front sidewalk ... with his own children. 



















By Glenn Stewart 


Rotary Club of Kalamazoo, Michigan 


= WAS a lusty knock at my 


door. I opened it to find a_ boy of 


“tomato blond” persuasion, perhaps 12 
years of age, flashing a toothy grin, and 
carrying a coil of rope. 

“Mister,” he began, as if he had some- 
thing on his chest that he just Aad to 
get off, “you need a tow rope for your 
car, and here’s a dandy! It’s made of 
inch and a quarter manila and has hand- 
forged hooks, and it would hold an ele- 
phant. It will save its cost several times 
over the very first time you have to use 
it, and even if you don’t ever need it, it 
will be worth its cost just tor insurance. 
It’s only 75 cents. Here, feel it!” 

Having run out of breath and ap- 
parently sales talk as well, he thrust the 
coil into my hands and stood awaiting 
my inspection. Then as his breath re- 
turned, he added rather shyly, but proud 
as Punch, 

And _ there, 
you get the 
abroad in the world of the modern boy— 
Man helps boy to 


“IT made it myself!” 
in those last four words, 


spirit of something new 


the self-help project. 
help himself . . . to pleasure and to profit. 
That's the formula of the hundreds of 
boy corporations (boys from the presi- 
dent of the board down to the drummer 
or sidewalk) which operate 
No doubt you 


on the road 
in scores of cities today. 
know some of them by name: the Junior 
Achievement Companies; Youth, Inc.; 
Stonewall Craft Shops; etc. The lad with 
the red thatching who knocked at my 


mio Businessman —= 


door happened to be a sales representa- 
tive of—and he “sold me” on—the Home 
Works Plan for Community Youth, in 
Parchment, Michigan, where I'm domi- 
I'll come back to the other boy 
For the moment I’d 


ciled. 
businesses later. 
like to stay at home. 

Parchment is an incorporated village 
of about 800 people just north of Kala- 
mazoo, Perhaps twice that number live 
in scattered settlements just outside the 
village limits. The community owes its 
origin and growth to the paper mills of 
the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company, founded there in 1909 by Ro- 
tarian Jacob Kindleberger, and now em- 
ploying about 1,500 people. It is a 
“model village” whose many activities 
have attracted wide interest, but that part 
of it is another story.* 

Like all communities, it has had to 
face the problem of the adolescent boy. 
Not that Parchment boys are bad—far 
from it. But simply that even though 
the mill grew amazingly in depression 
years, jobs normally open to village boys, 
at least in the Summer months, had to 
be given to men with families. This left 
the average boy stranded high and dry 
for a Summer job. Economically, he be- 
came a problem for his parents, and, 
what was much worse, socially he was in 
danger of failing to learn the value of 
work and the worth of a dollar in his 

* Tue Rorartan told that story as it stood in 


December, 1930, in an article titled Where Ideas 
Turn Wheels, by Leland D. Case. 
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The Home Works Corporation, 
of Parchment, Mich.—a hustling 
all-boy business—shuts down for 
a pose beside one of its products 
(left). Its tow rope and ladder 
branches (below) stay on the job. 




















Something 
ought to be done, something must be 
done, reasoned Jacob Kindleberger in the 


most impressionable years. 


Spring of 1935. And something was 
done. 

To the members of the Men’s Club of 
the community church, Mr. Kindleberger 
outlined a plan “to guide and inspire out 
youngsters ina program of helping them 
selves.” The men liked it. 

All the boys in the village from th« 
ages of 12 to 18 were called together. 
Forty or more responded. 


44 
How would you like,” they wer 


asked, “to earn enough money this St 
mer to buy a new ‘bike,’ or to < 
yourself for school, or to start a fine s 
ings account?” 

“Swell!” said the boys. “Show 
how.” 

And so The Home Works Cor}. 
tion was organized, and, a week lat 
The Junior Furniture Company; ane 
then the girls wanted to earn sot 
money, too, and we had The Home Bak 
ing Company. 

The Home Works consisted of boys 
15 to 18. They were organized like an) 
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business enterprise, with a president, a 
treasurer, and all the other officers elected 
by themselves. Every morning at 8 
o'clock when the mill whistle blew, they 
“went to work” just like their fathers in 
the paper mill. The first job was one of 
selling. Some of the mill executives gave 
them suggestions on how to approach a 
prospect and close the sale. Then, two 
by two, they went out to every home in 
the village. They asked for lawns to 
mow, cars to wash and polish, windows 
to clean, gardens to weed, basements and 
garages to clean out—for everything, in 
fact, that strong young backs and willing 
hands could do. 

General supervision was given by their 
school principal, who helped schedule 
the work and supervised the play, for it 
was by no means all work, and every 
afternoon, after perhaps five or six hours 
at the most of labor, the boys played 
baseball and other games. 

Their work period lasted eight full 
weeks. Eighteen boys started in the 
Home Works, one more was added, and 
two “couldn’t take it,” as their scornful 
co-workers stated, 

The first Summer’s work grossed $425 
(last Summer was even better) and the 
boys averaged $30 to $35 each, or 20 
cents per work hour. None averaged less 
than $2.50 a week, and several ran as 
high as $5. 
counting was made of all time and 
“Customers” did not pay the 


Remember that strict ac- 


money. 

















Too many cooks? Not too many in 
The Home Baking Company 
(above) to keep a crowd of Parch- 
ment misses from serving up first- 
class food and making a bit of pin 
money. - Home Works’ statis- 
ticians found that mowing lawns 


(above right) led the list of jobs. 


Thousands of out-of-school youths 
seeking jobs have profited by in- 
terviews (right) provided by the 
American Youth Council, of 
Springfield,Mass.,a Rotarian’s idea. 


boys who mowed their yards; they paid 
the “company.” 

This was a business setup. The boys 
were not only learning something about 
work and the value of a dollar, but they 
were getting firsthand information about 
such hitherto unknown things as “costs 
and overhead.” Incidentally, their over- 
head ran less than expected (it had been 
figured at 20 percent of gross receipts ), 
and a surplus developed. Some of it was 
used for a week’s camping trip, and the 
boys voted $10 toward trees for our vil- 
lage park as a permanent memorial to 
the “H.W.C.” 

Mowing lawns led in the jobs _per- 
formed, and car washing was second. 
Washing windows and weeding came 
next. Two boys were always paired on a 
job. It did not take long to find who 
were the best workers and who were 
a bit inclined to be slow or careless, so 
at least one good worker was always to 
be found in each pair. Boy-like, he usu 
ally saw to it that the other did his part. 

Now let’s go back to our little red head 
with the tow rope. He was, indeed, only 
12, and a member of The Junior Furni 
ture Company, whose setup was just like 
that of the older boys’. Our school board 
had turned over the school’s manual 
training room to these youngsters, and 
they met every day to make simple and 
inexpensive things to sell. The school’s 
manual-training teacher took charge of 
them the first Summer, and last year, the 


principal of the eighth grade, who is also 
their coach. 


One of the men in the mill had been a 


sailor, and gave the boys lessons in rope 


splicing. The mill’s blacksmith oblig 


ingly gave of his time to turn out a 
hook-and-eye forging, and when the boys 


spliced one of these on each end of a 


10-toot rope, they had a towline that was 
indeed “a dandy and will hold an ek 
Or 


phant.” Others made ladder stools 


kitchen use, clothes props, breadboards, 
hose reels, clothes racks, and dog houses 


Toys and furniture were also repaired 


AM sMALL danladder is no lenses tos! 


a stepladder to the Home W orks boys. It 


1] 
1LOW pine at so mt 


1S SO Many feet of ve 
plus so many nails or screws at so mu 
plus varnish or paint, labor, and “over 
head.” How many 12-year-old bovs « 
your acquaintance know how much any 
thing really costs and why 

Now for the girls, who refused to be 
left out in the matter of making sor 


money. The president of out 


Aid took them in hand tor cookin 
sewing. Now they sell cookies, cak« 


candy, and aprons. Now and then 


some club wants the use of our Commu 
nity House dining-room, they prepare 
and serve as fine a meal as vou could 
ever wish. They, too, learn about co 

and overhead, and make money toward 


new bikes or clothes or vacation expenses 


Parents of these youngsters are d 


lighted with the results. “Bob used to 


have his allowance ‘blown in’ the d 


Gay 
after he got it,” one father told us. “Now 


] 


that he is in the Home Works and real 


izes a quarter is worth an hour's hard 


work, he has cut out the candy and car 
less spending; and he has already sa 
enough to buy himself a bicycl 

The boys are as enthusiastic as the 
parents. They have carried their wor 
idea into their school year and have 
formed what they call “The Parchment 


High School Odd Jobs Club” 


solic iting 
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New York World-Telegram, courtesy Metropolitan Junior Achievement, 








Inc, 


There is nothing vague about that word business to this miss. She is a mem- 
ber of one of the 900 Junior Achievement Clubs run by 13,000 boys and girls. 


work after the Summer program ends. 

Adults behind it all? Well, yes, to 
provide inspired leadership. A club, an 
individual, a factory, a store, a group of 
parents, a church any of these can 
Y.M.C.A. and Boy Scout 


act aS sponsors, 
a “natural” for such a 


organiZations are 
program. So are the Boys Work Com- 
service 


miuttees ol Rotary, and other 


groups. Obviously, this is not a money- 
making scheme for the sponsors. It may 
even cost them a little, but. 

What counts is that the plan really 
works! “It is high time,” says Mr. Kin- 
dleberger, “that we start doing /ess for 
our young people in the way of outright 
gifts and more for them in the way of 
teaching them to do tor themselves. - 

And there are plenty of others who 
agree with Rotarian Kindleberger. The 
men who stand behind the Junior 
\chievement Companies,* for example. 
“Big Business in Miniature” is what 
someone has called the concerns. If 
they're small, they're nonetheless com- 
plete, these 900 enterprises run by 13,000 
boys and girls. They’ve got the “machin- 
ery’—young presidents, directors, treas- 
urers, production managers, craftsmen, 
sales managers, and all the rest. And they 
put that machinery to work to buy raw 
materials, to process them, and to sell 
them at sufficient profit to declare worth 
while dividends after paying all costs. 

J 

HAT comes from their assembly 
lines? Well, birdhouses, desk pads, toys, 
ash trays, book ends, purses, weather 
vanes, door stops, paper knives, brooches, 
and rings . and that’s but a sample. 
Fitteen members and three grownups are 
the maximum personnel of each com- 
pany. The adults usually classify this 
way: a businessman who agrees to spon- 


sor the group and act as advisor, a crafts 


*Metropolitan Junior Achievement, Inc., offers 
complete details on the Junior Achievement plan 
rhe address is 16 East 48th St., New York, NY 


leader who often is a manual-training 
teacher, After 
organizing, the company sells shares at 


5? 


and a sales counsellor. 


50 cents each and not over ten to a man, 
to get its working capital. 

The self-help idea often does more 
than teach boys the ways of business. In 
New York City it made of a gang of 
marauding young ruffians one of the 
soundest little companies of master pew- 
ter smiths you'd care to see. 

It’s a mistake to leave the impression 
that the Junior Achievement Companies 
are new, for they’re not. They’re 19 
years old, but only lately has the public 
read much about them. Back in 1919, 
Horace A. Moses, another paper man, 
and an honorary member of the Rotary 
Club of Springfield, Massachusetts, saw 
the enormous educational value such 
companies would have for boys and girls, 
and he started them off—with $250,000 
for organization and guidance—and is 
still behind them. Others with their 
sights set on society's tomorrow fol- 
lowed his suit, the late Theodore N. 
Vail, the communications executive, giv- 
ing an equal sum. In Springfield, in- 
cidentally, the Junior Achievement Club 

which is currently fashioning lamps 
and other decorative pieces of a new 
plastic—is sponsored and given some 
financial backing by the Rotary Club. 

And to speak further on youth lifting 
itself by its own socks—ask about the 
Stonewall Craft Shops in Weston, West 
Virginia, sometime. This is the story 
that will come out: A group of older 4-H 
Club boys out of school, and with no 
jobs in sight, have, with some competent 
backing, set up a shop that turns out 
stools, medicine cabinets, shelves, leather 
goods, and much else, and a market in 
which to sell them. They manage to pro- 
duce a tidy revenue, which goes into 
their rural homes. The 4-H Club, the 
extension division of the College of Ag- 
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riculture of West Virginia University, 
and a division of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture are the backers. 

In Detroit, Michigan, you'll find a 
Young Artists’ Market of five years’ 
standing, with a manager, bookkeeper, 
and display chairman, and a gallery 
where young artists may, if judged com- 
petent, exhibit their work and make con- 
tacts for free-lance assignments. 

Then there’s the American Youth 
Council, of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
which was founded five years ago by a 
Springfield Rotarian and was partially 
financed at first by the Rotary Club. 
Featuring employment aid to unem 
ployed post-school youth, it has given 
counsel, guidance, and training to thou 
sands. Also, it organized and operated 
a Federal Youth Science Project, which 
gave jobs to more than 200 youths for 
18 months. An advisory Council ot 
Adults, composed largely of Rotarians, 
offers personal counsel to many perplexed 
youths sent by the Youth Council. 


Rive different communities in Michi- 
gan have units of Youth, Inc., “a non 
partisan, nonsectarian organization of 
out-of-school youth offering a worth 
while program in education, recreation, 
and service.” Each unit is pledged to do 
“something for its community” and to 
demonstrate “a practical codperation be 
tween youth and maturity.” 

Washington, North Carolina, has an 
amateur museum which is sponsored, 
maintained, and directed by 25 young 
men and women between 16 and 30 
years of age and a junior group of about 
20. The museum offers courses of in 
struction in a variety of subjects. 

But we started with our red-headed 
boy and his tow rope in Parchment. 
Let’s close with him, too. About a month 
after that day in my office I encountered 
him on the way home from “pay day.” 
The Junior Furniture had just declared 
a dividend. One hand was tghtl 
wedged in his pants pocket. 

“Well, Roger,” I asked, “did you | 
this week?” His face 


some money 
lighted up like a Christmas tree. “Boy, 
ll say I did! Seven bucks!” And out 


came his hand, full of dollar bills. 
“Seven bucks” for a boy of 12 to | 

“Seven | 

“Seven bucks’ 


ive 


in his pants pocket. nucks 
worth of honest labor. 
that Father and Mother would not 
to give toward a new plaything, 0! 
sibly clothes, or a college educati 
“Seven bucks” pay for learning a lesso 
whose worth is beyond the reach oi dol- 
lars. Would it pay to have a plan ike 
that in your community? Well, what 


do you think? 
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May i Suggest — » + + « By William Lyon Phelps 


A Survey of New Literary Works ...... . with Notes 


Re THIS Summer season, when read- 
ers are on the lookout for what used to be 
called hammock and steamer novels (the 
hammock seems to have vanished with 
the cozy corner, but “you know what I 
mean”), I am glad to be able to begin 
these dog-day suggestions with some truly 
exciting books, even though it is like be- 
ginning the bill of fare with the dessert. 

Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, sister of the re- 
doubtable Hilaire Belloc (pronounced 
Hillary Bellock, accenting both 
strongly on their first syllable), has out- 
done herself in a new murder story, the 


words 


most swiftly moving and the most excit- 
ing she has ever written. And even at 
that, there is a movement backward after 
a promising start. An English nobleman, 
and. what is unusual with noblemen, a 
multimillionaire, is most fortunately mur- 
dered; and from then on, one excitement 
follows another. And if you like (in 
books and plays) British fashionable so- 
ciety, aristocrats, country places, etc., you 
will like the setting of Why It Happened 
almost as much as the story. 
* * «* 

Just as I was wondering what had be- 
come of one of my favorite providers of 
murders, J. J. Farjeon, he breaks the si- 
lence of several years with a rattling good 
yarn called Thirteen Guests. The accom- 
plished Mr. Farjeon is the grandson of 
the famous actor Joseph Jefferson, whom 
Van Winkle: 


he himself is an Englishman, who knows 


everyone over 60 saw as Rip 


how to give distinction to detective novels 
The char- 


acters in this book are sharply delineated, 


by an excellent literary style. 


so that it would be worth reading even if 
it were not a thriller, which it is. I now 
hope that Mr. Farjeon will go right along 
and not make any more pauses, because 
his silence is more noticeable than the ac- 
tivity of many novelists. 

* . * 

The Affair of the Heavenly Voice, by 
Clifford Knight, takes us to California; 
and although the author has won a prize 
for detective fiction, that should not prej- 
udice us against him. It may not be his 
fault. Here is a story that puzzles until 
the solution jis given; and although 
hardly any of the oe commands 
either our affection or our respect, it has 
a good, ingenious, well-wrought plot, and 
more than one murder. 

In the play Macbeth, Shakespeare did 
not scruple to make a pun on guilt and 


gilt at one of the most serious moments 


ot the tragedy; surely, then, we cannot 
Carolyn 


I ler 
latest murder is called Gilt Edged Guilt, 


blame our beloved American 


Wells for following so lofty a lead. 


and that is exactly what it is. 
* * . 

No publishing house in the world is 
more dignified than the Oxtord Univer 
at Oxford 
Fifth 


this organization 


sity Press, whether in its home 
American tenement on 
It has taken 


several centuries to descend to fiction, but 


or in its 
Avenue. 


finally it stoops to conquer and succeeds 
in the second verb. The Oxford Univer 


, 


| 


YOOd 


sity Press this year has published the 
Well, it is a 


ry intorm 


novel in its history. 


beginning; very exciting and v« 


s? 


ative. It is called Hussein and is written 
by a young man named Patrick Russ. 


The place where everything happens is 
India, and although I have never been in 
intention 


I gota better idea of the 


India, and have not the slightest 


of going thither, 
Indian natives, of their lives, habits, su 
from any 
other novel about India I have ever read, 


This 


with a young tellow who understood ele 


perstitions, and mores than 


story deals 


Kim alone excepted. 


he lived by his 


phants as well as humans; 
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wits; and I am happy to say that at the 
end of the book he is still living, because 
during its pages he passes through ter 
rific adventures where I myself should 
have had no luck at all. 

I am glad that John Masefield, the poet 


45 


on Those Who Penned Them 


laureate, has seen fit to collect in one 
small volume his Selected Poems. He is 
adventures of 


a true poet, and the rough 


his early years, on sea and on land, never 
his spirit or the 
Through 


where he _ be 


dulled the fineness of 


} 


flame of his Imagination. 


those many experiences, 


came intimately with the very 


acquaint a 


worst of Nature and of human nature, | 


had a lily in his heart. It 


that he unconsciously sets a 


seems to 
Standara fé 
our “tough guys” who, without one-tent 


~ 


— , 
of his knowledge of the siums and ¢ 


primitive savages in hum: 
ually exhibit a juvenile pleasure 
tempt to shock their reader 
held, intellectually 
stronger eflect by his artisty reserve 
Incidentally, I still belic 1S 
the days of the World War, that | 
fugust, 1914 is the best of all the pox 
that came out of that vast | 


glad he 


His preface will interest all of us. He 


included Il 


hopes that in the future 
small auditoriums built wher 
read their works to appreciative audienc 
gathered to hear them. Amen! 

And now I have the pleasure of 
gesting that you read the latest novel by 

1e poet laureate. For, in addition to his 
many volumes of original verse, 
ind published 


Masefield has also written 


many novels. I have read all his ver: 


I] his prose. Some of his novels at 
like Multitude and Solitude 
Captain Margaret, 
Harker, are stories of ad\ 
larly 


and a 
tragic, 
some, | ke Sa 


enture, particu 


good for boys; excellent 


some are 
s, like The B 


sea storie d of Dawning and 
The Taking of the Gry Chis latest 
novel, The Square Pe g, 1S not only one of 


his best written (we expect from him ad 


mirable English and we are never disap 


pointed ), but also it has two qualities in 
issed all his earlier 


SUT ps 


Thi s story has a remarl 


which he has 
works in prose. 


ably well-conceived ; ell-drawn lead 
ing character, who as a man of action 1s 
opposed by members of the fe x-l unting 
aristocracy. Some ot these conservative 

are worthy of Anthony Trollope. In ad 
dition to skill in characterization, the 
story itself is tremendously exciting: | 


could not let it alone. I read on throug! 


one incident after another with breath! 
attention, and reached the unexpect 
1 deep 1. OL Satisfaction 


book 1S 


climax with 


Therefore, aiuinn ht 
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of the leading men of letters of our time, 
because of its thrills I class it here among 
the beguilers that will make readers for- 
get the temperatures and mosquitoes of 
August, 

* * * 

Nearly all intelligent Americans are in- 
terested in the education of youth; prob- 
ably more than half of them are interested 
in the great universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

Here is a new book which is called 
Oxford, Limited. \t is written by a young 
man, Keith Briant, who was graduated 
from Oxford in 1936, so I suppose he is 
not more than 24. While an undergrad- 
uate he was president of the Oxford 
Union; was editor of the university pa- 
per, the /sis; took a prominent part in the 
extracurriculum activities of the place; 
and seems also to have been a good 
scholar. Making all allowances for his 
youth, and for the natural hatred of re- 
straint characteristic of the years of irre- 
sponsibility, he has written a work of 
extraordinary interest even if its value is 
chiefly subjective. I mean that we should 
read this book not so much for its objec- 
tive accuracy as for its revelation of an 
undergraduate point of view. It is not 
necessary to believe in the percentages he 
gives, especially in the chapter on sex; 
but the fact that he believes in them is 
significant. 

Oxford and Cambridge are two of the 
most interesting places on the face of the 
earth; and their history, running back to 
the 13th Century, and believed by many 
to go back over 1,000 years, gives them 
to American eyes a flavor all their own. 
The recent popular success of the motion 
picture 4A Yank at Oxford, which was 
received with joy both in England and in 
America, has added something to the 
chronic interest; and the young author of 
this book has put within its narrow limits 
definite answers to the questions every 
American asks: How are the undergrad- 
uates taught?) How do they spend their 
time? How about morals and behavior? 
How about athletics? How much does it 
cost to go to Oxford? What is the opin- 
ion about the so-called “Oxford Group”? 
Do the students come into close contact 
with the faculty? In what respects are 
they more free than American students 
and in what less free? 

These questions and many others re- 
ceive definite and frank answers. A 
stranger would really get a pretty good 
idea of the system. 

Although it is written by one who was 
so recently a student, I learn that the 
great question in 1938 is the same as it 
was probably in 1438; it is also the great 
question in every university in the world: 


What can be done to make students wish 
to study? 

There are profound differences be- 
tween the American and the British 
methods; British students are much freer 
than Americans in some respects and 
much more restricted in others. An 
“Honor” student at Oxford, which means 
he stood high in his examination marks, 
visited my class at Yale a number of years 
ago, and at the end of the hour he asked 
me, “Why do you give out a definite 
lesson? It seems childish. Why don’t 
you just recommend a number of good 
books on the subject, and let them decide 
for themselves? We should not tolerate 
definite daily lessons at Oxford.” I re- 
plied, “But you all have to be in your 
rooms at a certain hour every evening, 
don’t you?” “Why, of course,” he an- 
swered. To which I gently suggested 
that to American students this would 
seem to belong to the nursery. I then 
asked him to describe his daily life dur- 
ing term, and while it appeared to me to 
be delightful, I said that I did not see any 
time left for study. “Oh, I never study 
during term; there is so much going on, 
you know. I read a bit during the vaca- 
tions.” The British word “read” is the 
exact equivalent of the American word 
“study.” 

Soth British and American universi- 
ties are borrowing something from across 
the sea. In Oxford and Cambridge they 
are stiffening up in requirements, and 
are trying to get rid of the “pass” men. 
Young Mr. Briant thinks still more re- 
quirements should be placed on work 
during term. In America we are more 
and more imitating the British, and en- 
couraging the students to look up things 
for themselves and prepare their own 
work without much supervision. On the 
other hand, there is a rebellion among the 
Oxford undergraduates against restric- 
tions on the men’s behavior outside of the 
classroom—in fact, this restriction seems 
particularly to annoy Mr. Briant. 

* * * 

Two autobiographies by English nov- 
elists have just appeared, though it is only 
fair to say that the author of the second 
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insists it is not an autobiography. W. B. 
Maxwell, son of a well-known novelist, 
and now himself elderly, has written in 
a book called Time Gathered an account 
of his childhood, boyhood, youth, and 
career, which is charming in its unaf- 
fected manner, and filled with good sto- 
ries of great persons. I liked the anecdote 
of the famous woman who kept calling 
Robert Browning “Mr. Brown,” which, 
instead of offending him, amused him 
enormously. 

W. Somerset Maugham, author of 
many successful novels and plays, has 
given a good account of himself, in every 
sense of that phrase, in his latest book, 
called The Summing Up. He describes 
his early years, and I was rather aston 
ished to find how hard he worked to 
learn the art of composition. He read 
innumerable authors and _ toiled inces- 
santly to perfect his style and his vocab 
ulary. The end justified the means; for 
one will find nowhere more lucid prose, 
more direct and definite in statement, 
more economical in the use of words. 
Whether one agrees with Mr. Maugham’s 
view of life or not, one must admire his 
sincerity. He combines love of truth with 
ability to tell it. With all his skill in the 
art of play writing and story telling, he 
might, I think, have reached even a 
higher plane if the religious instruction 
in his boyhood had only been given by 
those who more truly illustrated it. For 
while no man is a better master of Eng 
lish composition within certain limits, it 
is the fourth dimension that marks the 
distinction between invention and imagi- 
nation. Yet how refreshing it is to read a 
writer who knows how to say exactly 
what he means and who apparently does 
not care how his attitude affects the 
reader. 

— 

Meanwhile, keep your eye on an Amer- 
ican novelist, living in Indianapolis, In 
diana, who without Mr. Maugham’ 
great and well-deserved reputation, and 
without his gift for direct narrative, has 
just the qualities lacking in his British 
fellow craftsman. I ask you to regard the 
novels of Robin Edgerton Spencer. Som 
years ago he produced a book called 7/: 
Lady Who Came to Stay. After an in 
terval he produced last year a short novel 
called Felicita, and this year comes one 0! 
ordinary length, The Death of Mark. No 
other man writes like this man. He lives 
in a world of the imagination, and by his 
literary skill makes it real to his readers. 
I am profoundly impressed by the purely 
spiritual quality of these novels; and tor 
all who care for the uncharted regions 0! 
the soul, I confidently recommend the 
man and his works. 
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a had felt her kindness 


the way through my course.” 





I Doff My Green Cap to Rotary! 


By Gregory Hill 


: . HAT I wanted more than any- 


thing else was to go to college—medical 
college. It seems to me that I was born 
wanting to go to medical college. 

And it was “B— Med” I wanted to 
go to. That college has always drawn 
me, though I don’t know quite why. 

When I was a youngster, it was taken 
for granted that I was going to B—. 
All we children were going, for that mat- 
ter. Mother and Dad were young and 
happy then. They had just bought the 
store, and they brimmed with visions. 
Mom sang as she darned our socks and 
Dad used to say, “Well, Mother, you 
won't be washing dishes much longer.” 

We lived simply and pretty much by 
ourselves. We were happy growing up. 
We children took college-preparatory 
courses in high school and spent our eve- 
nings at home, translating Latin and 
puzzling over “math.” 

But clouds, gray rolling ones, came 
over our home. Mother stopped hum- 
ming and Dad looked tired. They 
seemed to grow old all of a sudden. The 
store was failing—completely! Father 





A salute to those whose Inspiration and faith 


helped a boy’s dream of college become reality. 


was in debt and was sinking steadily. 

Then Olivia, our only girl, died sud- 
denly from infantile paralysis. That was 
almost too much. 

Eben—he’s my older brother—gradu 
ated from high school three years ago 
and immediately went into the store. 
Dad said Eben would go to college as 


back—which 


Eben pitched 


soon as business came 
would be any day now. 
in, did everything to make the business 
go, and took out of it only enough for 
clothes, a very few clothes. 

Sesides that, Mother spent two-thirds 
of her waking hours behind the counter 
to save a clerk’s wages. But it was no 
use. Things got worse. New and 
“flossier” stores had opened and our 
trade dwindled. Mother grew thinner. 

I tried to make Dad see that the soon- 
er he got out of the wreck, the better, 
but he would only say, “All my money 
is in it,” as though that were an argu- 
ment. 


Just before I was graduated from high 


| > 
) 


University was to give a scholarship t 


school two years ago | heard that 
the boy writing the best examinations in 
Latin, English, chemistry, and mathe 
matics. I registered. So did 60 othe 
fellows. I did not win the scholarship 

That Summer I went to work in the 
I hope I'll 
never have to live through anythin 
bleaker. 
interest 1n college. He said he’d forgot 
ten all he’d studied and wouldn’t go 


store. Bleak is the word. 


’ 
| 
i 


By this time Eben had lost a 


he could. He has always been cl eT 
with his hands, so he spends his ¢ 

ee 1 1! ; f j , 
nings making all sorts of odds and end 


I could guess what two ears in that 


store would do to me I would 


be lar 
worse off than Eben, for I have no such 
escape as carpentry. It was books that | 
wanted, books and lectures and labora 
tories. 

When September came, I again had a 


talk with Dad. 


to ruin the whole family and he agreed 


He said he didn’t wv int 


to let me take a postgraduate course at 
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high school and try once more for the 
scholarship, which was to be given an- 


nually It was also decided that | should 


k work I could get outside our 


' 
} 
ta 


e aly 
store and save all the money I could earn 
lor college. 

Of course, I knew I didn’t have much 
chance to win the scholarship in com- 
petition with so many others, some trom 
the best prep schools in the country. But 
| did hope. Besides, | wanted a better 
foundation than I had, and to get it I 
had to go on studying. 

I told Miss Stone. 


of our high-school faculty and a teacher 


She’s a member 


plus. But don't let her name deceive 
you. She got it from her father, and it 

a good enough label for a man. The 
one her mother (I presume) gave her 
fits her better. It’s Dorothy. The boys 
call her Dolly, of course. They love her, 
all of them. 

| had felt her kindness all the way 
through my course, so I naturally turned 
to her. We talked about the scholar- 
ship. She agreed that I must go to col- 
lege, that if I left school then it would 
mean the end of my hopes, home con- 
ditions being what they were. 

logether we searched the curriculum 
and found I could connect with all the 
Miss 


Stone said she would review Cicero with 


courses I needed except Cicero. 


me after hours. Do you wonder we love 
her? 

How we studied! Miss Stone gave me 
two hours in the afternoon four days 
a week, 
looked up 
exams in all my subjects, and drilled 


She didn’t stop at Cicero. She 
requirements and_ collected 
and drilled and reviewed and reviewed 
until it seemed she couldn’t have missed 
anything worth while. And I worked 

as though the final struggle were 
only a week away. 

Besides, I secured a job in a clothing 
store which gave me work week-ends. 
This netted from $3 to $5 a week, which 
I put in the bank regularly. I got a good 


many odd jobs, too, and a few presents. 


A TOGETHER I felt prosperous, 


} 


hopeful, and should have been happy ex 
ept for home. There the old gloom per- 
isted. And when we tried to be merry 
as in the old days—well, there was some- 
thing tragically pathetic about it all. 
Sometimes I'd lie awake nights think- 
ing I'd leave school, get a full-time job, 
and hand over all my earnings to Dad. 
Next day I'd talk with Miss Stone and 
she'd say, “No, your help would only 
prolong his trouble. He must give up 
the store and you must get him to see 
that.” 
So I kept on studying and saving. 
Christmas Eve I found a beautiful card 


“‘T'll pay it back to you, ev- 
ery dollar of it, and with in- 
terest.’ . It was no use to 
talk. I wrote out the check.” 


Illustrations by Robert A. Graef 





in the mailbox. Its sentiment held me 
several minutes before I saw that a note 
and something else accompanied. Eager- 


ly I read: 


Dear GREGORY: 
\ friend of mine, who is a Rotarian, has heard 


ibout uur desire and your persevering eflorts to 
bex a doctor—yes, from a friend of yours— 
and he says it is boys like you whom Rotarians 


ike to help. He asks you to accept the enclosed 
with best wishes for a Merry Christmas and a 
successful career. 


My own wishes you know— 


The check was for $100. 

As soon as Miss Stone returned to 
town for the Winter term, I rushed to 
her boarding house. I tried my best to 
get the name of my benefactor. I hadn’t 
thanked him. But she shook her head. 
I was not even to know whether it was 
he alone or his Club that had enriched 
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me. Miss Stone would attend to 
thanking. , 

The months passed quickly an 
Spring I had a mass of facts in my 
and a nice sum of money in the | 
I knew now that even if I didn’t get | 
scholarship at B— University, I s! 
have enough, with all I could sav 
ing the Summer months, to regis! 
the State University. That would 
B—, to be sure, but it would s 


{ 


t 


“medicine,” and I could go on with | 
only work I cared anything about. 

Then came May 29. 

I noticed that Dad didn’t pick uj 
paper after dinner that night, « 
couldn’t keep my eyes or my thought 
on my books. I wanted to speak to hin 
but couldn't. 

At last Dad turned to me. 

“Come here, son,” he said, “I want t0 


| 
1d | 


Re ences 





we 











talk w 
the bai 
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talk with you. How much have you in 
the bank?” 

I think I went white. 

“Two hundred and fifty-five dollars,” I 
said, 

“I'm going to borrow it, son—not take 
it for good, understand. I'll pay it back 
to you, every dollar of it, and with in- 
terest at 6 percent. I'll give you a prom- 
Issory note. I really have to borrow it 
decause—you must know my credit isn’t 
so good as it used to be and I have an 
obligation—” 

Poor Dad and his “obligations.” He 
has never had a “bill” or a “debt” since 
he got that miserable store. 

| know Dad believed he would pay me 
back, but I_ knew just as well that my 


$255 would follow the thousands already 
swallowed by the white el phant. 

It was no use to talk. [ wrote the 
check. I thought my heart broke, but 


maybe it didn’t. 


At first I wasn’t going to tell Miss 
Stone, but I had to. She could see 
something was pulling me down. She 
cried. We both did, to tell the truth 


) as 1 
But she managed to say, “Well, Gregory, 
Yes, there 


1 
and ONLY a WeCCK 


there’s still the scholarship!” 
was still the scholarship, 
off. 
Work? 
to sit up too late, but I couldn't sleey 


when I went to bed, so it was all the 


Miss Stone cautioned me not 


same. 
On a bright Sunday in June, I went to 
B—. There were even more competitors 
than in the previous year. The general 
opinion was that the examinations were 
tougher, too, but, thanks to my extra 
years work, I found them fairly easy. 
I went home Tuesday night in a state 
of rapture. I began making plans for 


cc II l ege. 


Re ext day came the reaction. I Had 
Then 


followed such a week of hopes and fears 


been dreaming. I hadn't a chance! 


as I care never to have duplicated. 
The report came a week later. My 
marks were very high, so high the dean 


I ranked 


There was only one 


sent a note of congratulations. 
second among 76. 
scholarship given. I got—congratulations! 

A black week followed. I don't re 
member details. I wrote something or 
Her answer came 


don't 


other to Miss Stone. 
back immediately. “Even now 
stop hoping. I am sure you will be a 
doctor.” 

What was I to do next? The clothing 
store offered me a job for the Summer. | 
took it, and somehow the remaining days 
ot June passed. 

At a few minutes before midnight on 
the 3rd of July the fire alarm suddenly 
wailed. The business section of the town 
was burning! A giant firecracker had set 
fire to a wooden roof adjoining our store 
control, 


and before firemen could get 


three buildings, including ours, were in 
ruins. 

The joy of it! The white elephant 
gone at last! We were well insured. In 
I 


surance was one of our pressing “obliga- 


tions.” 
Dad will be able to pay his bills and 
have a few hundred dollars left. The 


relief of being out of debt has made a 
young man of him. Already Eben has a 


position as an apprentice to an expert 


“Wow! B— University! The school 
of my whole life’s dream assured!” 


2a : ; 
cabinet maker. And Dad has pros; 


Mot! | 
Mother Is going to stay at fh i 
tho ght I he < SIN’ { C 
day. 
It was se\ i vs a 
t auiling rea ati e I 
] ] {7 
Was aS Dad OTT Aas ¢ Coll 
bevond my reacl 
rut then ca e a letter from B [ 
versitv. My nai id been put on s« 
mauling list or other, | thought. Butt 
s what I read: 
Te 
[ 
in ’ 
] Th 
\< } 
t contestant 
] You a 
cholarshi 
¢ ion 
hero 
tatin 
wn as the R 
, P ; 
Wow B University! 1] 
| , 
of my whole life’s dream assured! And 


tor tour years! 

No need to hurry the news to M 
Stone this time. She knew. How w 
Do you wonder that I called 


her a teacher-plus? Life will 


she knew! 
hardly be 


long enough to thank her—and that Ro 


tarian! Will I ever meet him? Hi 
never guess even dimly what he has done 
ror me. 


This I want to put on record: Rotary 


will mean sympathy, s 


My hat, yes, my 


freshman cap, too, are off t 


to me trom now on 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest 


——— As these pages went to press, 


Rotary’s Board of Directors for 1938-39 had just 
closed its first regular meeting of the new Rotary 
car. When Presipentr Georce C. Hacer called 
the five-day meeting to order, in the “Board 
Room" of the Secretariat in Chicago, only two 
of the 14 members were absent: Director G. M. 
VreRRALL Reep, of Southgate, London, England; 
ind Direcror Cartos P. Romuto, of Manila, 


Ihe Philippines. Many and varied were the 
items of business which were considered. 
. 7 * 


Perfect Score. Congratulations to ROTARIAN 
F, Maptson Barrett, of Augusta, Ga., upon 
his recent matriculation into that select class— 
Rotarians who have com 


Photo: Tommins 
Tye 





pleted a score of years of 





100 percent attendance. 
Ten hundred and forty 
individual meetings 
consecutively attended, and 
perhaps many extra ones 
for good measure! At a 
ladies’ night meeting not 
so many weeks ago, fel- 
low Rotarians gave Ro 
rARIAN BARRETT a set of F. M. Barrett 
silver goblets as a token 
of their pride in him, At the Conference of 
District 165 he was presented with a pin com- 
memorating his record. Rotarians who have 
equalled or bettered his record do not, in the 
aggregate, constitute more than a handful, cer- 
tainly. 

. * . 

Census—O. In a woodsy dell in Indiana 
there’s a new Rotary Club—Turkey Run, by 
name. But pass over its name—at the origin 
of which you can guess—and consider this even 
odder fact about it: The population of the lo- 
cality in which the Club meets is zero. This 
is the answer: Turkey Run is a State park. In 
the park is an inn, In the inn meet weekly 
the 33 men (each of whom has a 15-minute 
drive from his place of business to the spot) 
who compose the Ciub, All Parke County is 
served by the Club, members coming from a 
half-dozen communities in it. 

. . *. 

Founder Fund. Contributions to the “Paul 
Harris Seventiecth Birthday Remembrance” con- 
tinue to come in as special contributions to the 
Rotary Foundation. Founper Pavut reached 
three score and ten years on April 19, when it 
was announced for the first time that Rotary 
Clubs in the United States, Canada, Newfound- 
land, and Bermuda had voluntarily sent remit- 
tances that totalled almost $100 for each year 
of his life. The matter had been kept secret 
as a surprise for Paut Harris—which it proved 
to be. He expressed much satisfaction that his 
birthday remembrance should take the form of a 
contribution to the advancement of the prin- 
ciples to which he has devoted his life. 

. . > 

Clockwork. The watch he wears on his 
chest couldn't tick off the seconds with more reg- 
ularity than CHarces E. TrAKeEL attends meet- 
ings of his Rotary Club, Waukesha, Wis. The 
fact is, he hasn't missed a single meeting since 
the day it was organized over 17 years ago, 
Other Rotarians may have longer records of per- 
fect attendance, RoTARIAN TRAKEL’s fellow mem- 
bers concede, but they doubt very much if any 
others can equal his on home-Club attendance. 


Runner-up, on the same basis, as far as your 
Scribe knows, is ROTARIAN FRANK K. RosBerts, 
of Santa Cruz, Calif., with 16 years. ROoTARIAN 
TRAKEL is Immediate Past President of the Wau- 
kesha Club. 
2 * > 

Bronchoscopist. Dr. CHEVALIER JACKSON, 
a member of the Rotary Club of Philadelphia, 
Pa., perfector of the bronchoscope with which 
he has been removing pins, buttons, coins, and 
the like from people's lungs and stomachs for 
half a century, recently announced that he 
would retire. The famous physician, notes on 
whose achievements appeared in THe RorariaNn 
for February, 1938, says he will devote his time 
to lecturing adults on the prevention of swal- 
lowing such objects. His autobiography, The 
Life of Chevalier Jackson, is just off the press. 


* * * 


Doubles. Clinton County in Pennsylvania 
has two Rotary Clubs, one at Lock Haven, the 
other at Renovo. Both held their annual elec- 
tions for the current year on the same day. 
ABRAHAM B. BERNSTEIN, chosen President of the 
Lock Haven Club, telephoned his _brother-in- 
law, Benyamin D. Zasve, of the Renovo Club, 
that day and mentioned, among other things, the 
honor his Club had paid him. A coincidence! 
the brother-in-law pointed out. For his Club 
had named Aim President the same day. 

* * * 


Display. Paterson, N. J., Rotarians know 
the uses of the graphic arts. When requested 
to supply an exhibit for their District Confer- 
ence, they asked a member, Tunis Ktevit, to 
prepare it. Result: a display board of profes- 
sional quality, presenting interesting photos and 
reports of projects of the Paterson Club in the 
first quarter century of its life. The display 
proved an eye-arrester, an effective intelligencer. 

* * * 

High Score. Since its charter meeting back 
in 1926, the Rotary Club of Arcata, Calif., has 
paid such close heed to weekly attendance that 
its average for the dozen years is 98.69 percent. 
It can look back on 395 100-percent meetings. 
Four of the Club's charter members have perfect 
records since that initial meeting. Many a Club 
has shot at such a mark—the high average-at- 
tendance one. Has any ever hit or bettered it? 

* * *. 

Listener. Though “flat on his back” in bed 
for nine months, Rorartan Rev. C. L. MILLER, 
of Russell, Kans., did not miss a meeting of the 
Russell Rotary Club in that period—that is, he 
didn’t miss listening in. One of his fellow mem- 
bers installed a two-way electric communication 


Rotary father- 
and-son pairs: 
(1-2) F. W. and 
C. H. Spencer, 
Newark, Ohio; 
and from Amer- 
tcus, Ga.: (3-4) 
T. D. and ]. T. 
Warren; (5-6) 
Hawkins and W, 
Dykes; (7-8) 
John W. and 
lohn Sheffield. 

















To him they “piped in” 36 meetings. 


system which enabled him not only to hear the 
Club proceedings, but also to add his bit to them. 


He was thus also able to “attend” and to a 


dress the regular weekly services of his church. 


A leg injury sustained in a 16-foot fall necessi 
tated his nine-month hospitalization, 
. * * 

Calendar. Three years and four months after 
an article on calendar reform by Rurus F, 
Cuaptn, Rotary’s Treasurer, appeared in thes 
pages, W1LLi1aM E. Harrison, of Union City, Ind., 
wrote to tell the author that he had enjoyed it 
that it had led him to address his Rotary Club 
on the subject. RoTARIAN HarrISON is a calen- 
dar publisher. Not long ago he issued a pam- 


phlet on proposed revisions of the calendar, and 
in it included Rorartan Cuaptn’s Calendar. 
* * * 

Secretaries. E. WeNtTwortH Prescorr, 
Career Secretary of the Rotary Club of Boston, 
Mass, for 16 years, recently announced his 1 
ignation. He retired to operate a Summer hotel 
which he and Mrs. Prescorr have owned ani 
managed for many years. His successor as Se 
retary is Paut W. Kigser, Past Governor ot th: 
then District 30 in 1931-32... . Joun H. Boorn, 
Secretary of the Rotary Club of Camden, N. J., 
is starting his 21st year in that assignment. ... 
To Rorarian Frep W. Gace, long-time Secré 
tary of the Rotary Club of Battle Creek, Mich., 
local townsmen and the Chamber of Commer 
recently gave “an appreciation dinner.” The 
testimonial banquet hailed him as “citizen, as 
civic institution, and as friend.” 

* * * 

Will. When Lestiz F. Rossins reached the 
end of his year as President of the Rotary Club 
of Boulder, Colo., he presented his valedictory 
in unique form—as a last will and testament 
While the instrument bore all the earmarks ot 
any proper will and testament, its style proved 
nonconfining and permitted him to present a tu 
review of the Boylder Rotary Club's advance: 


Messrs. Perry. When Rotarian Cursity 
Perry meets RoTARIAN CHESLEY Perry—and 4 
cameraman is on the alert—a photograph ik 
this (page 51) results. The background is San 


Franciscan; the time, Convention week. 1 
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Chesley Perry, meet Chesley Perry! 


initial is 
The 


left, whose center 


and 


ntleman on the 
R, is Rotary’s one 
centleman on the right—and his middle initial 


only Secretary. 


is F—is a newspaperman of Fort Myers, Fla. 
> * > 

Honors. Maurice Duperrey, of Paris, 

France, Immediate Past President of Rotary In- 

ternational, wears the Lebanese Medal of Merit 

First Class. It was presented to him in Bey- 

routh, Svria, on his tour through that region 


of the Rotary world. RoTARIAN JOHN C., 
Fut, of Buffalo, Wyo., was recently named 
“First Citizen of Buffalo” when he was pre- 


sented with the annual Kiwanis distinguished 
RoTraRIAN Dr. Cart C. 
Paul, Minn., has received 
the Cosmopolitan International 
Service Medal for 1937. ROTARIAN 
W. CaruarineE, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
president of the National Association of Real Es 


service award. 

CHATTERTON, of St. 
Distinguished 
JOSEPH 


is this vear’s 


tate Boards. 
2 . * 


Well Remembered. 
Britain and Ireland to Rotary’s recent Conven- 
San 


needed no mood condi- 


Delegates from Great 
tion at Francisco 


tioner for the great re- 


union (not that any 
delegates did, of 
course). They had just 
come from a_ highly 
successful annual Con- 


ference of R.I.B.I., held 
at Blackpool, England. 
4,700 

attended the 


five-day meeting, which 


Some men and 


women 
blend 


proved a happy 


Rotary 


ent. Among the speakers addressing the Con- 


of serious study and choice entertain- 


ference were: H. R. H. tHE DuKeE oF KENT; 
Rr. Hon. Sir Samuet Hoare: Mavrict 
Duperrey, then President of Rotary Interna- 


tional; T. A. Warren, then President of R.I.B.L.; 
nd P. H. W. Atay, Incoming 
RBI. A party of Rotarians and their wives 
carried the enthusiasm of the Conference over 
into Rotary’s international Convention (included 
in which were PresipENT ALMy, and Patrick 
T. Montrorp, of 


President of 


Dublin, Ireland—see cut 
above). Officers of Rotary International in Bri 
tain and Ireland for 1938-39 are: President, P. H. 
W. Ay: Vice-President, T. D. Younc: Imme- 
diate Past President, T. A. Warren; Honorary 
Treasurer, SypNEY W. Pasca.L; Secretary, H. S. 
BANNER. 
General Council: The above-named officers, 
excepting the Secretary, and the following mem- 
bers: Districts 1 and 2—TuHomas Hunter; Dis- 
trict 3 — WitttaM STOCKDALE; District 4— 
GEORGE B. Harrison; District 5—Percy REay: 
District 6—~T. H. Rose; District 7—C. EMERSON 
Huston; District 8—Stamp. W. WortLey; Dis- 
trict 9—Wirerip L. P. Fioat; District 10— 
Huck Tow : District 11—Joun A. Peart: Dis- 





trict 12—A. J. SourHam l I LEY t t 
R. Gorpvon; District s I s I ’ 
trict IS—T. J. Rees; District \ 1M Th } 
CarTER; District 17—Norman |] K t I 
I8—H. D. Darsisuirt se ‘ I 

District Council Chairmen: Districts | and highlight of R 
2—Jas. S. Hoce; District 3 s S. Hark t ( 
District -JoseEPH Torr) AST 1) t S ( | ( 
—ALFRED Eames; Dist \ I c R 
Moye; District 7—Henry EY; District 8 vi n rout Del M 
—F. E. Hares; District Y M t 
District 10—Cyrit Fra . 5 t t 
Henry Bristow; District W. M. V t 
District 13—James P. Ryan istrict | Ha ‘ i 
oLp H. Coore; District 15 Epwarps; | ‘ ne to 7 R 
trict 16—Patrick T. Mo District S. « t I R 
ArTHUR J. ALLAMs; District 18—G. R RTS i 
JONES. { anc 

> 7 } 5 i] 

Addenda. While a ot s in th 30 houses with tf 
July Rorarian recorded word and t b ey ’ 
graph the events of Rotary’s San Francisco Con is some 4,5 ars old—a 
vention, space availed but mention some of Club in Rotary, as R 
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PRECURSOR OF ROTARYS PRESENT DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
WAS A CONFERENCE OF THE FORMER”EASTERN Divisio 
HELD IN NEW YORKCITY, AUGUST 15,1914 


IX CLUBS WERE REPRESENTED. 


‘MR. M8: 
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For forms of government let fools contest; AUGUST 
Whate’er is best administerd is best. —the 8th month, has 
Alexander Pope Si days. its name i 
that of an emperor 
August is a vision 3—1911, The total number of Rotary Club 
conjurer. Into the the first Club in England, the Rotary ( 
harassed busi- ganized a 
nessman’s mind it 6—1912, The National Association of = 
wafts luring pic- Rota Club in convention§ at = 
tures of cool trout Duluth, Minn., changes it = 
. i to the Ir nal Association ¢ 
streams and hikes “tansy er pe gg noe 
along a mountain Hi sla Meneses Silas ns cy 
trail—or just an 14—1911, The Rotary Club of Belfast, 
afternoon in the Seat Studs. im esteen teckel Fr = 
old shade-dappled , ‘i Se: BT = 
hammock. And, 15 The R Clubs of the l S il 
escaping his desk ition in | to organiz D 
for a brief respite, Rotary Clul 
the man returns 18—1913, The | Convention 
with, yes, a real f I Clubs, open 
love for the office y) 1928. J W. Da “ds n. of ¢ t 
clang and clatter. President of Rotary Internatiot t 
Yo F pre Pac shed Or lent \ ; ult O . asi : : 
nany Rot Club organi 
25—!] 6, k nd I Founde I i 1 
lished. 
6—192 The Rotary Club of Djokjakart Ja i 





as the first Club in the Netherlands Indi 


29—1884, Rotary International's 


be rn. 


Total Rotary Clubs in the world (July 7, 


1&th President, | 


1938), 4,715; 


and the total number of Rotarians (estimated), 199,000. 


Somers. 











\rmon E, Rorn explained in the ceremony. 
Presiding at the dedication was Josepn B. Rior 
pAN, then President of the Santa Cruz Rotary 
Club An appropriate plaque commemorating 
the dedication was accepted by Maurice Dt 


PERREY, Rotary’s President in 1937-38 


7 > > 
Note. Like the item above, all other para- 
eraphs on this page are recollections of Rotary’s 
ent Convention and Assembly. 
* «8 @ 
BROTHERS After 33 years’ separation, Ro- 
‘RIAN. CHartes and Ernest Marks, with 
their wives, met at Rotary’s recent Conven- 
tion Ernest left England 33 vears ago and 
is now living in PorTLAND, Ork« CHARLES 
came to the Convention from his Club in Mex- 


borough and District, England. 


B. S. Pepersen has been a Rotarian for 26 
vears—tor I8 years as a member of the San 
Francisco Club, and for the last eight, of the 
Marshheld-North Bend, Oreg., Club. He has 
attended five Conventions, and helped to en- 
tertain the Convention in the Golden Gate City 





Photos: Harry A. Kay 


Among California’s eon-old, cloud- 
piercing redwood trees is this one 
(left) recenily dedicated to Rotary. 
Part of the large group of present 
and past Rotary officers at the cere- 
mony is seen above. ( Also see item.) 


in 1915, “Times are a bit tough in our com- 
munity,” he said uncomplainingly, “but 20 mem- 
bers from my Club (and their wives) are 
here to enjoy the fine fellowship. This Con- 
vention is the best yet.” 

> >. * 

RuBeEN BarBACHANO, a founder and_ twice 
President of the Tijuana, Mexico, Rotary Club, 
reminisced with those who drove to the Mexico 
City Convention in 1935, It was he who helped 
17 carloads of Rotarians who found themselves 
in difficulties when crossing the river at Valles. 

* * * 

J. E. Conxuin, of Hutchinson, Kans., Gov- 
ernor-Elect of District 122, found most unusual 
“the ready adaptability of Rotarians from other 
countries to the American way.” 

* > >. 

Luiz Dias Lins has the classification of hydro- 
electric power in the Rotary Club of Recife, 
Brazil. Mrs. Lins and their daughter, who ac- 
companied him to the Convention, wonder how 
much time he will have for them and his busi- 
ness during the next year, for as Incoming Gov- 
ernor he is to administer, for a time at least, 
all the Brazilian Districts, an area as large as the 
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United States. . . . But speaking of distance 
and time in visiting Clubs reminds THE Man 
WITH THE SCRATCHPAD of what faces INcomiN¢ 
GOVERNOR Baron Harocp DE BILpT, of the 83rd 
District, who lives in Cairo, Egypt. For his 
visit to Khartoum, the first Rotary Club in th 
Sudan, requires an eight-day trip by land and 
water. The Baron, for 14 years Minister 
Sweden to Egypt, now holds the classification of 
international arbitration law. 


* * * 


“Although I’ve been a member of the Rota: 
Club of Austin, Tex., since 1913,” commented 
Joun KEEN, President-Elect (classification—pub 
licity), “I'll confess that the older fellows i: 
Rotary are putting too much restraint on 
younger members who want to do things.” 


* * * 


Past Direcror Cecit Rae said that in 
Rotary Club of Ipoh, Federated Malay Stat 
the irreducible minimum of languages is 
He understands three of these languages fai: 
well, but is absolutely lost in the other. Th 
fore, when someone makes a speech in 
fourth language, he looks around until he fi 
a person who seems to understand the speal 
and then he applauds or laughs when the 
chap does, remembering that the rest have to 
listen when he makes a speech. Such is Rot 
in the Far East. 


* * * 


B. M. ANDERSON is the peripatetic memb 
the Omaha, Nebr., Rotary Club. The most 
in his travelling, he said, with a friendly 
kle in his eye, is meeting Rotarians. “You 
interesting people through Rotary who: 
wouldn’t meet in any other way.” 

> * * 

A musical morsel of real excellence w 
interval ef harmony which the Hollywood QO 
tette offered at one of the sessions of the ( 
vention. The four (left to right in photo b 
Ivan EpwarpbEs, LUVERNE SIGMOND, HER} \ 
Battey, and Harry M. SHERMAN, are a 
bers of the Rotary Club of Hollywood, 
and have sung together for eight year R 
TARIAN BatLey was President of the C 


year; RoTARIAN SHERMAN is this year. 
certain horse and rider made—well, a w 
friends at Del Monte and at San Fra 
The pair are “Chiquito” and his owner, R 
1AN WILLIAM JEFFERY, of Salinas, Calif. 1 
small animal’s amazing repertoire of drills and 
stunts—all learned at ROTARIAN JEFFERY S 
—pleased large crowds in informal outsid 
formances in both places. 

—Tue Man WITH THE ScRATCHPA 


Master performers: The Hollywood Quartette, and “Chiquito” (see item above). 
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At this brilliant charter-night celebration, Pasoeroean became the home of the 15th Rotary Club in Java. Now there are 19 


Rotary Around the World 


Italy 
10,000 Lire for White-Plague Fight 


VaresE—Following the celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of the Rotary 
Varese, that 


had been raised and contributed by 


Club of announcement was made 


10,000. lire 
the Club members to the Antituberculosis Insti- 


tution for Children. 


Bulgaria 
Give Leva for Contest and Charity 
RoussE-—So that the town might have a coat 
arms, the Rotary Club of 
3.000 leva for a contest which would bring forth 
The Club 


tributed 4,000 leva to various charity groups and 


Roussé prov ide d 


the most suitable design. also dis- 


ent aid to four poor schoolboys. 


The Netherlands 
{ll for One... 


Brepa—When Rotary 
if Breda has difficulties in his vocational 


Club 


rela- 


a member of the 


Service Committee of the 


tions, the Vocational 

Club analyzes them. Then the questions are 

discussed in Club meetings. 

Switzerland 

Give Scholarship to Physician 
LausanNe—On the recommendation of the 


faculty of medicine of Lausanne University, the 
Rotary Club of Lausanne awarded a scholarship 
to a young physician so that he might complete 
his neurological studies in Paris and London. 


Egypt 
A Prize to the Best 


ALEXANDRIA—In its list of Community Serv- 
ice projects, the Rotary Club of Alexandria in- 
cludes its annual prize award to the best pupil 
in the Alexandria secondary schools. 


Australia 
Letters Become Links 


AbELAIDE—Forty boys of varying nationalities 
at the Rangoon Road School, at Singapore, 
Straits Settlements, wanted pen friends in South 
Australia, So each wrote a letter, and the 40 were 
“ent to the Rotary Club of Adelaide. Through 


headmasters of various schools, the A 
tarians are now selecting lads wl 
plete the links of friendshi 


Forward—All along the Line! 


Mi_tpura—Along several fronts ar 


th 

tivities of the Rotary Club of Mildura 
It initiated a program of horticultural anc 
gational education for boys 1 p a4 
sponsored the foundation of the eagu 
tions Union” in Mildura And it 
to students of Mildura’s scho« for a 
international subjects. 
Rumania 
Express Devotion to Leade 

When Rotarians of District 84 (Ri 
met at Ploesti for their annual ¢ ne 
dispatched a telegram expressing their dev 
to King Carol, received in answer: “His M 
the King thanks the Rotarians of Rumani 
the homage expressed on tl ccasion 
annual convention.” 


Belgium 
Fifteen Fortunate Young Folks 


Under a plan 


announced at the Conference 


expense 


ntr 


Rotary District 61 (Belgium and Luxet 
vacation plan was sponsored for ten ¢ 
July. The Clubs provided either alone 
collaboration with another Club the 

the son of a Rotarian of another cou 
vision was made for 15 vacationists- 


five 


trom 





China 


Club Members Head Relief 


KAIFEN( Mem! t Rot ( 
Kaiteng taking ( 
val tt in t 
International Rel ( 


Tht sI (Annu t Rot ( 
tsin honors the best 
( meeting, t k 
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\t a meet t t t 
vas awarded 
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Canada 
National Groups Display Talents 
Por ARTHUR, O 
USK 1 tk 
tl Rotary Clul t 
t ther tl i 
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tumes of their na 
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ten different countries sang and danced theu 
way into the hearts of those who twice filled 
1 school auditorium. In addition to providing 
an opportunity for the nationals to display their 
talents, the festival enabled them to become ac- 
quainted and indicated their desire to codperate 
in national and community effort, and added to 


the Club’s service funds. 


Japan 
Students Are Club Guests 


loxyo—Indian students who are members of 
the International Students’ Club were guests 
recently of the Rotary Club of Tokyo, listened 
to an exposition of Rotary principles, enjoyed 


the fellowship and hospitality of the members 


Union of South Africa 
Step Up Vocational Understanding 


Brenont—A two-lane approach is being made 
to Vocational Service in the Rotary Club of 
Benoni: through vocational talks by members of 
the Club, and through addresses or debates on 
employer-employee relations as affected by ex- 


isting legislation. 


England 
Promote Letter-Exchange Plan 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE — Knowing that the 
youths of today are the men of affairs tomorrow, 
and believing that knowledge is the basis of 
international understanding, the Rotary Club of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, together with the Rotary 
Club of Sholapur, India, has promoted a plan 
for the exchange of letters between schoolboys 


of the two cities, 


United States of America 
Club Initiates, Backs City Park 


Port ALLEGANY, Pa.—When a city builds a 
park, it is a praiseworthy deed. But when a 
small town of not more than 2,200 inhabivants 
creates a community park and equips it with a 
swimming pool, tennis courts, ball diamonds, 


A perfect dive—into a pool built 
by Port Allegany, Pa., Rotarians. 


picnic grounds—well, it may justly be consid- 
ered extraordinary. It is definitely that in Port 
Allegan It was the Rotary Club of Port 
Allegany, composed of less than 30 members, 
that in 1930 initiated the idea of a_ park, 
aroused interest, prepared plans for financing, 
and has sponsored it ever since. Complete in 
its facilities, it is visited annually by thousands 


They Had a ‘Fine’ Time 


Penn Yan, N. Y.—For each of six months of 
the school term, the Rotary Club of Penn Yan 
had two boys from Penn Yan Academy as its 
guests. Just before the school closed, all 12 were 
invited to a meeting. They came—and_ took 
charge, called on the Rotarians for talks, passed 
out fines on the slightest pretext: a misspelled 
word in the Secretary's letter, tardiness, failure 
of a speaker to talk his allotted time. 


Sponsor Tonsil and Dental Clinic 


ERLANGER, Ky.—Tonsils and teeth—well, when 
they don't get needed attention, they can cause 
a host of troubles for youngsters. Not waiting 
for the* excitement of its charter-presentation 
celebration to settle down, the Rotary Club of 
Erlanger looked about for a community need, 
found one, promptly initiated a tonsil and dental 
clinic for the locality’s underprivileged children. 
Want an Overseas Friend? 

Dunn, N. C.—Would your son or daughter 
like to correspond with a boy or girl of school 
age in another land? If so, drop a line to 
Thomas R. Hood, a member of the Rotary Club 
of Dunn, who will furnish a name and address. 
The plan provides a direct channel to interna- 


tional understanding among young people. 


Fine Friends Found 

LawreNCE, Mass.—Crippled children in Law- 
rence know they have kind friends. They've 
found them through the curative treatment they 


Famed virtuoso Rubinoff and his violin meant an unforgettable moment 
this group of Quincy, Ill., crippled children. In a concert sponsored by th 
Rotary Club of Quincy, $1,700 was added to the Club’s crippled children fund 
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have received at the Kenniston Clinic, to whi 
wives of members of the Rotary Club of Law 
rence give $600 a year. In addition to th 
Rotary activities, members of the Club head ; 
Chamber of Commerce, the Boy Scouts, the R 
Cross, and other local community enterprises. 


Loan Saves Babes’ Lives 


Covina, CatiF.—Money doesn’t bring ha; 
ness? It does sometimes! It did to the memb 
of the Rotary Club of Covina when the $ 
loan they made helped save the lives of ¢ 
babies. The wee ones—they weighed but 
pounds each—came ahead of schedule, 5 
nurses and medical skill were required, 
the loan served a vital need. 


Citizenship Obligations Cited 


New Orveans, La.—The Rotary Club of N 
Orleans firmly believes that citizens should | 
and regard highly their obligations to their 
state, and nation. So that they might be p: 
informed, all New Orleans young peop| 
reached majority in 1937 or will in 1938 
invited to a city-wide citizenship ceremon 
ranged by the Club’s Citizenship and Comm 
nity committees. A message from the Pre 
of the United States was read; in an addr 
Governor of the State expounded the 
citizens’ new responsibilities, as did other 
public and school officials. 


Seniors Speak for Prizes 

BRINKLEY, ArK.—For 14 years, seniors 
public school have appeared at meetings 
Rotary Club of Brinkley to deliver talks of t 
own preparation. At the end of the year, 
are made to those whose work has b« 
best. During the most recent school ter 
students addressed the Club. 


Club Guarantees 4-H Loans 


WENATCHEE, WasH.—Boys, banks, an 
Rotary Club of Wenatchee are collaborati 
project which promises benefit to all. M 
of the 4-H Club may make loans fro: 
on a one-year basis for the purchase 
chickens, or feed. Any amounts up to $ 
maining unpaid at the end of the year 
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icted from a guaranty deposit which has been 
c up by the Wenatchee Rotarians. Thus, the 
| - aided, the banks benefit from the inter- 
2 n the Rotarians are doing a helpful 
2 t of Youth Service. 


W ou ld Conserve All but Effort 
LAacEYVILLE, Pa.—So that youth may under 

1 the value of conservation laws, the things 
protect, and the sportsmanship which ac- 
inies their observance, the Rotary Club of 
Lacevville is backing a program which would 
rvation education a part of the gen- 
} 


peng 


ik cons¢ 
| curriculum in schools. Groundwork is 
d by a member of the Laceyville Club and 


ers for a State-wide organization of Junior 
( ervation Clubs, to include underprivileged 


Old Get Advice from Young 
BENTON-BAUxITE, ARK.—The Rotary Club of 

Benton-Bauxite believes in looking to the future. 

\s part of its program, therefore, it invites 


two high-school students to attend its meetings 
ra month and at the period's end to give their 
pression of Rotary as they have come to know 

From these frank youngsters come comments 


nd suggestions of value to the Club. 


Honor Governor on Ladies’ Night 


DANVILLE, Pa.—More than 300 Rotarians and 
their ladies were guests of the Rotary Club of 
Danville at the Sixth Annual District Ladies’ 
Night. Thirteen visiting Clubs were listed at 
the event, which included dinner, musical diver- 
tisement, and dancing. Honored guest was the 
then District Governor, Miles D. Zimmerman. 


Twenty-one Years Put on Paper 

ALBANY, Ga.—Twenty-one years ago Rotary 
me to Albany. “Why not write a brief history 
of what's happened since?” someone suggested 
to the 1937-1938 President of the Rotary Club, 
Grover C. Hamrick. So he did—-and the worthy 
job he penned contains information about Ro 
tary International; brief summaries of the Club's 
founding and activities; lists of Past Presidents, 
Secretaries, District Governors; and a member- 
mip roster. 
Honor Memory of Rotary President 

ATLANTA, GA.—As a tribute to the memory of 
the late Albert S. Adams, President of Rotary 
International in 1919-20, Rotarians attending 
the 165th District Conference in Atlanta placed 
a wreath upon his grave. 


Guests Guess—and Win 

_Greensporo, N. C.—‘“What do you know 
about Rotary and Guilford County?’’ was asked 
of ten fair guests at the fourth annual dinner 
which the Rotary Club of Greensboro gave for 


The camera travels the Rotary cir- 
cuit: (top down) Funds raised in 
the Van Buren, Ark., Rotary Follies 
go to the Memphis, Tenn., Rotary 
Hospital... . Rotarians of San Mar- 
cos, Tex., play host to students from 
other lands attending San Marcos 
Academy and Southwest Texas 
Teachers College... . To greet its 
annual boy contingent, Camp Rotary 
submits to a coat of paint by Lynn, 
Mass., Rotarians, who sponsor it.... 
In Amish dress, Rotarians’ ladies 
served an Amish luncheon to the 
Conference of District 180 Clubs. 
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daughters attending three local colleges. 





It wasn’t much, the judges agreed, but it was as 
1uch as ten Rotarians knew about the tro of 
es, so to the girls went prizes; to the Ro- 
tarians, flunk marl The quiz was but one 
neident in a fun-filled evening at which the 
id | ted daughters” acquired flowers, candy, 


theater tickets 


‘Defendant Must Show Cause’ 


WatHaLta, S. C More than one jaw 
lropped, more than one face paled, when an 
fhicer of the law recently served warrants on 
of the Rotary Club of Walhalla. More 


than one hand shook as the legal-size document 


i pened But scowls gave wa to smiles, 


hs to chuckles, for the “‘warrants’’ were issued 


Club officers 


demanding that the Rotarians 
should not attend the Dis- 
Asheville and bring their 


li “It did get results,” commented a Club 


»w cause why the 


trict Conterenc in 


kesman 


School Fund Helps Scholars 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Fifteen years ago, three mem- 
Rotary Club of Atlanta outlined in 
Rotarians the need for 


bers of the 
ivid terms to fellow 
ioney to aid young people to obtain higher 
education. The result was an initial fund of 
$6,800, to be dispensed through loans by the 
Rotary Educational Foundation of Atlanta, Inc. 
Now grown to $78,000, the fund has been the 
source of loans totalling $205,000 to 817 Geor- 
via boys and girls, not only those who have 
especially needed help, but also those who have 
indicated unusual ability in certain fields. One 
oung Georgian was sent to Denmark for a 
ear on Danish farms and study in Danish 
chools; his reports to the Foundation were in- 
fluential in the decision of nine Georgia teach- 

and students to go to Scandinavia this Sum- 


ier for work and study. 


Sends Greetings in Esperanto 

Cotumaia, S. C.—International goodwill has 
taken an interesting turn in the Rotary Club of 
Columbia As new Clubs in non-English-speak 
announced, the Columbia Club's 


iy countries are 
nternational Service Committee dispatches greet- 


ings in Esperanto, 


Honor Those Who Have Gone 


Farrpury, Nesr.—Rotarians of Fairbury do 
not forget members who have served and passed 
n Once a year, at the mecting date nearest 
Memorial Day, they go in a group to the turial 
place, there pay silent tribute as the Rotary his- 


tory of the deceased is read. 


Plant Seeds of Understanding 

Aurora, Mo, — Because the Rotary Club of 
Aurora realizes the value of international under- 
tanding and friendship and did something about 
it, children of the community have entered into 
correspondence with nearly 50 children in Eng- 
land. Reports a Club spokesman: “They all 
think it's about the best thing that has ever 


1appened to them.” 


800 Eyes Popped 
WINsTon-SaLemM, N. ©, 
one thing, but secing one—well, that’s half a 


— Playing circus is 


dozen things in a child's scale of entertainment 
values. Youngsters from the Children’s Home 
in Winston-Salem—400 of them—wiggled with 
glee as acrobats tossed through the air and 
clowns cavorted when the featured star of the 
circus invited the children to be guests at a 
performance and the Rotary Club of Winston- 
Salem provided busses to transport them to and 


from the location of the “big top.” 


a 


em gee 
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The Hobbyhorse Hitchimg Post 


A Corner Devoted to the Hobbies of Rotarians and Their Families 


M: SIC is an international language over 
whose alphabet Rotarians occasionally may falter. 
But it holas no mysteries for Rotarian ALBERT 
R. Warrous, of Perry, N. Y., who plays the 
or RorarianN Ciaupe J. Heritier, of 
Ind., who composes popular 


there min 
Columbia City, 
music. 

* * . 

There's more than one way to kill a cow, and 
there's also more than one way to make music. 
For example, Rotarian Wartrous has singing 
hinger 

RorariAN Wartrous doesn’t even touch his in- 
strument, but by the shift of his hands he pro- 
duces music which ranges from the somber 
tones of the cello to the high-pitched notes of the 
flute. In the eight years that he has played 
the theremin, or radio organ as it is sometimes 
called, he has played before many groups, over 
the radio, and even won the praise of the in- 
strument’s inventor, Leon Theremin, a Russian. 

The theremin is an electric instrument which 
resembles a radio. It has eight tubes, a special 
dynamic speaker, two extra-large coils, and an 
upright bar which is the pitch antenna. At the 
left of the instrument is a horizontal bar in the 
shape ofa loop. 

By holding his left hand close to this hori- 
zontal bar, Rorartian Wartrous produces a soft 
sound, but as he raises his hand, the tones be- 
come louder. He varies the tone by moving his 
right hand to and from the pitch antenna in a 
horizontal line. Thus, the nearer his hand ap- 
proaches, the higher the tone and the shorter the 
interval; and the farther the hand moves away, 
the lower the tone and the longer the interval. 

Unlike any other instrument, the 
theremin is tuned by the turning of a control 
button, the performer standing about an arm’s 
The button is turned 


musical 


length from the machine. 
until the lowest tone is obtained when the right 
hand is held opposite the right shéulder. 

“As to the future of the there- 
min, it is hard to tell,’ says Rota- 
Rotary’s 
only thereminist, “for the instru- 
ment is so little known among 
music lovers and is demonstrated to 
the public by so few artists of real 
merit, but I hope the world will 
know and learn to love this marvel- 
lous instrument. I have played the 
violin for more than 30 years and 
I am certain that the theremin can 
exceed even the violin in depth and 
purity of tone and scope of musical 


RIAN Warrous, perhaps 


expression.” 

More hazardous than the adven- 
ture of exploring the theremin has 
been the experience of RoTARIAN 
HEeRITIER in writing popular songs. 
Hundreds of them have gone into 
his wastebasket, he reports, but he 
has 50 whose creation he deems 
worth while. 

“In keeping with the tradition of 
the ‘amateur song -writer,’ I have 
run the gamut of practically all the 
sharks who prey upon the thousands 
of would-be Berlins,”’ he declares. 


Rotarian Watrous denvon- 
strates the technique of 
producing music from the 
theremin or radio organ. 


His inventory includes pseudo-publishers, col 
laborators generous with gold-brick promis: 
fake song contests, and various schemes design 
to separate the beginner from his money wit! 
out giving anything in return. 

“All these setbacks convinced me that I w 
battering my head against a stone wall and that 
I might as well continue my amateur status,” 
says, referring to persistent efforts to inter 
legitimate publishers and also radio stars. 

“One little tiny ray of sunshine has cr 
through the clouds of depression,” Rotarian 
HeERITIER admits. He had a thrill denied ma 
amateur song writers when his song He 
Is My Destination Tonight was sung on a rad 
program emanating from a Chicago stati 
Later, over a national network his /'// Be G 
was featured by a well-known orchestra. 

As THe Groom has said, there’s more than 
one way to kill a cow and more than one 
to make music. ROTARIAN FRANK REILLY, 
Penn Yan, N. Y., is a postmaster by day and 
pianist by night; and Rotarian JOHN Wat 
NickeL, of Los Angeles, Calif., has been 
tured as a whistler with the Vienna, Berlin, 
And t 
men are only a few of Rotary’s music make: 


What's Your Hobby? 


Are you trotting out a new hobby? By listing 


San Francisco symphony orchestras. 


your name here, you may hear from man) 


timers in the field. If you are a Rotarian 
/ 


member of a Rotarian’s family, you're eligi 

Stamps: George W. Sharwood (wishes to exc! 
Australian and Pacific Islands stamps for those of New 
foundland, Malta, Sierra Leone, Nigeria British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Barbados, Jamaica r 
other British West Indian Islands), 8 Bona Vista 
Ave., Surrey Hills, E 10, Victoria, Australia 

Bottles: Chas. W. Fisher (wishes to add 
lection of 1,500 bottles by obtaining those 
the United States more than 25 years ago or 
bottles of any age and design, and will refund p 
Lock Box 696, Liberty, Tex., U.S.A. 
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What They're 
Saying 


Pithy bits of opinion and observa- 
tion gleaned from Rotary Club ad- 
dresses, from Club and regional 
publications, and from other sources. 


Let the Oldster Go? 

4 former District Governor once 
statement that Rotary 
sed around in the community and that after 


made the 
membership should be 


is 


4 man maintains an active membership for 12 


or 15 years, he should be promoted to some 
inactive or honorary classification, and his place 
riven to a And he ended his 


srgument with these forceful words: “If a man 


younger man. 


is worth a whoop, he ought to be able to get out 
f Rotary all there is in it for him in 12 or 15 
ears’ time, and be willing to give his place to 
1 younger Rotary that 
membership is something like an educational 
cours man takes, and 
to get out of the Club 
meone else, or is it that this membership 1s 


man.” Is it the idea 


which a then is ready 


and give his place to 


men for permanent active 


the teaming-up of 
in their communities? 
Berry V. Evizey, Rotarian 


Roswell, New 


service 


Mexico 
* . 
John Ruskin, Rotarian 
John Ruskin 


died before 


was a Rotarian although he 
Rotary 


philosophy of work he anticipated objectives of 
{ | | 


long was born. In_ his 


theor, ot b Isiness intercourse Was 


Rotary; his 
one of which Rotary would be the practitioner. 
Hear him as he sets forth the difference between 
a manufacturer, an artist, and a fine artist. “A 
manufacturer,” he tells us, “as the etymology 
of the word implies, is a man who makes some- 
thing with his hands; an artist is a man who 
makes something with his hands and his head; 
a fine artist is one who makes something with 
his hands, his head, and Ais heart.” 
Harry Coiurns SPILLMAN 
New York, New York 
Club of Detroit, 


(In an address to the Rotary 


Michigan) 
Rotary Spirit Needed 
We need 


pleased to term the 


more of what we Rotarians are 
‘Rotary spirit’ throughout 
the world, a lot more kindly understanding and 
friendliness, the elimination of jealousy, a little 
less trying to get the better of the other person. 
W. G. Wisner, Rotarian 


: London, England 
(In the London Rotarian) 


* > >. 
Shoulder to Shoulder 
Rotary respects the personality and opinions 
ot individuals. It brings men together around 
the dining table, a place celebrated in sagas of 
the race as conducive to the cultivation of ac- 
cord and moderation. It seeks, through the in- 
terplay of fellowship, exchange of ideas in dis- 
cussion, thinking, and shoulder-to-shoulder ef- 
lort, to bring about a sane and fair solution of 
every problem, 

RicHarp E. Torr, Rotarian 

Grand Junction, Colorado 

7 > * 
Rotary a School 

I have no apology to offer in saying that the 

widest scope, the most satisfactory and enduring 
phase of my education, was obtained in the 
school of Rotary. It offers to man the charm 
of a Pathway strewn with the beauties that ap- 





sé , 

Let’s invite him over to 
peal to the head and heart of men of go 
In a happy and most alluring method, it teacl 
man to observe his obligations to his fellow-man 
And Rotary, in its 


ticed without a corresponding quickening of th 


true sense, cannot be prac 


soul 


Spence, H y Rot Nn 


intellect and the 
JoHN B 





(In an address to his Rotary ¢ 


Warring on War 
If the nations 
individual 


as a whole would denounce 


as an nation denoun 


a belligerent nation as the courts define a cr 
inal, then isolate the belligerent nation as th 


criminal is isolated, wars of long duration would 


be impossible. 
CarROLL F. SuLLIvaNT, Rot n 
(In an address to his Rotary Cl 


More Fishing Poles 
The future Rotarians will have to 


equip them 
selves with more physical games to play and 


more time in which to play them. In other 


words, Rotarians will have to own more fishing 


poles, more golt clubs, more croquet matliets, 
etc. It is going to be part of the job of Rotary 
to teach the 


benefits derived from play to its 


members and stress them much more than they 
have done he retotore. 
C. Omer West, R 
Kansas City, Kansas 
- * >. 
Youth Must Choose 


At no other time in my life will I see 


arian 


and 


think and believe more clearly and _ sincerel 
than I do now. I see your faults, my own 
shortcomings, and the emptiness that is in and 


all around me. Younger, my years were too 
taken up with my own minor worlds -to see 
anything; older, I shall sink into a 
“things will come out all right” attitude. It is 


at this time that I, the world’s composite youth, 


Stagnant 


S 


to have dinner with us this 


we, your sons, 


oft our 


Service a Privilege 


} the third « O t RR 


assignment as a privileves it t t } 
in irksom 


We must come 


(In an Idress to his Rot ( 


On Getting Along 
My observation has been that those ho cc 
to school to learn how tf get ne with f f 
ach r the vyreatest result Ir thei 
] rn tacts, wort it borator 
ents, write reports, and n how to ex 
themselves in order to develop personalit nd 


They 


learn to compete 


take an acti nterest in student 


activities, and to cooperate. te 


win and to lose, to acquire court nd ¢t 


confidence and poise, & xd manner im 


in order to develo ocia 
ing and leadership. 
S. Corer, Rotarian 


Pittsburgh, Penn inia 
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Four Views on Profits 


Is profit necessary and desirable? 


Norman Thomas, social critic, and 


James Trusiow Adams, noted historian, debated the subject in the July 


issue of THe Rotarian. 


Millenniums of Effort 


Ihy CHARLES HENRY MACKINTOSH, 


writer; member, Rotary Club of Daytona 
Beach, Florida. 


It must be recognized by those who 
may be sincerely opposed to the profit 
motive because it does tend to stimulate 
the selfishness as well 
as the social service of 
that any 

motive 


individuals, 
any 
might be de- 


system, 
which 
signed as a substitute 
for the profit motive, 





will have to operate on 
and be operated by hu- C. Mackintosh 
man beings, and it 

must be confessed that human beings are 
still very far from being perfect. Any 
system, then, which can hepe to operate 
successfully under the conditions of hu- 
man nature which it must meet will 
truly have to meet those conditions, and 
not merely disregard them. 

No such system can leap from the 
brain of any single human being, like 
Minerva full-armed from the brain of 
Jove. The imperfections in human na- 
ture are too many and too varied to be 
comprehended and anticipated by any in- 
tellectual. Such a system can come only 
by a slow and long-continued process of 
evolutionary adjustment, which is pre- 
cisely the background of the so-called 
profit motive and the system based upon 
that motive, which is the accepted sys- 
tem of our civilization. Such a system 
grows by developing and demonstrating 
its own flaws, which are flaws inherent 
in human nature. The entire system 
may have to be slowed down while such 
adjustments and corrections are being 
made, with discomfort to 
large numbers of individuals, and to so- 
ciety as a whole, due to underproduction 


during such periods of discovery and re- 


cOnseg uent 


pair, but any suggestion that the entire 
machine, created by so many millenniums 
of codperative human effort, should be 
scrapped and discarded and replaced by 
some purely intellectual conception born 
of the brain of however brilliant a man, 
must and can be designated only as so- 
cial insanity. 

Precisely such social insanity, however, 
is rampant in the world today. Attacks 
upon the profit motive are being launched 
on every side, from without and from 
within, not merely by irresponsibles who 


Four Rotarians here submit their viewpoints. 


have failed to adjust themselves to the 
system, or by other irresponsibles within 
the system who have failed to adjust the 
system to their own selfish desires, but 
by intellectuals of the highest academic 
standing, and by persons holding high 
places of power and of responsibility 
within the system itself. Under such 
pressure of powerful opinion, it is in- 
evitable that vast masses of the people, 
who do not closely analyze the condi- 
tions under which they must live, are 
being swayed to a belief that the day of 
the profit motive is done and that the 
profit system as a whole is ripe for the 
sickle of the destroyer. 

That Rotarians in every country of the 
world must be concerned with this issue 
should be and may well be self-evident. 
Rotary was and is based upon an intelli- 
gent interpretation of the profit motive. 
Individual Rotarians, who are successful 
business and professional men, owe their 
success to the wise and full understand- 
ing of that motive, which Rotary has 
fostered and encouraged. 


Is Profit Ethical? 
By WILLIAM R. YENDALL, general 
manager, Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., 
Ltd.; member, Rotary Club of London, 
Ontario, Canada. 

There would be little difference of 
opinion on this subject if the source of 
profit and the functions of profit were 
clearly seen. 

How does profit 
arise? A and B each 
paint a picture. Each 
spends $100 for food, 
clothing, shelter, and 
painting materials. 
The costs of produc- 
ing the two pictures 
are exactly the same. 
They are exhibited side by side, and A’s 
picture sells for $200. The highest price 
B can get for his picture is $100. A has 
a profit of $100 and B has none. Cost 
does not determine money value. Money 
value of anything is what someone is 
willing to pay for it. 

Two carpenters build two identical 
houses which two buyers are glad to buy 
at $5,000 each. This price gives one car- 
penter a profit of $500. The other car- 
penter, being less inclined to exert himself 
and not using his head quite so well to 
avoid waste of time and material, finds 
that this price leaves him no profit at all. 





Wm. R. Yendall 
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Notice the dilemma of the people who 
say that goods should be sold at cost: 
if the first man sells his house at cost, 
$4,500, the second carpenter will get no 
more and will lose $500. 

No two producers in the same line 
have exactly the same costs—manage- 
ment makes the difference. The oppo- 
nent of profit always thinks of it as rais- 
ing the price to the consumer. It works 
exactly the other way. Striving for a 
profit producers lower their costs by bet- 
ter machinery, better organization, more 
power per man, less waste of time and 
material. Competition sees to it that 
profit only results from producing equal 
values at lower cost. (That does not nec- 
essarily mean lower wages.) The profit 
system will endure because of its un- 
equalled efficiency in production. No sub- 
stitute has ever been discovered. The 
profit motive serves—no question about 
that—which is more than halfway to 
proving it ethical. 

Look now at the functions of profit. 
Follow the profits through and see what 
becomes of them. What does the manu- 
facturer, for example, do with his profits? 
With few exceptions he puts considerable 
portions of them into extensions of plant, 
machinery, and equipment for increased 
production. Bear in mind that modern 
methods of accounting make no provi 
sion for additional facilities in figuring 
costs. In other words, there is no provi- 
sion for progress in what is called “cost 
of production.” “Overhead” covers such 
items as selling expense, advertising, in 
surance, taxes, also depreciation on the 
plant and equipment, but not the cost ol 
extensions or new equipment. Cons¢ 
quently where there is no profit there 1s 
no progress—that is an everyday fact, 
which anyone may observe for himsell. 
The manufacturer who makes no profit 
may hang on for a time, but he cannot 
increase or improve his service to the 
community, ,because there is no way 
finance progress except profits. The the 
ory that funds for progress are obtained 
by borrowing from banks is a mistake, 
because a business that does not show a 
profit cannot secure bank loans or new 
capital, except by mortgaging tts assets: 
The best managed businesses are ¢\ 
parided by plowing profits back into the 
business, a much saner method than 
borrowing. 

Probably the greatest social service 
dered by profits is in the accumulation 
of reserves to carry the organization 
through dull periods and hard times. 
The corporations of the United States!" 
four years of the depressicn disbursed 
25 billion dollars more than they received. 
Where did they get it? From reserves, 
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from reduction of inventories, and from 
working capital. It helped to sustain pur- 
chasing power, it paid heavy taxes. Any- 
one can imagine what might have hap- 
pened in the absence of these reserves. 

It is no answer to say, either that the 
deoression would not have happened if 
these profits had been scattered among 
the whole population, or that the reserve 
should have been in the hands of gov- 
ernment. Working people during the 
boom spent their wages freely, like the 
rest, and as for government reserves, did 
any government ever accumulate and 
hold a surplus or a reserve? Would any 
democratic nation permit it? What chance 
would there be to conserve it in good 
times, with millions of people clamoring 
for appropriations, pensions, and bonuses 
—when every clamorer has a vote? 

Profit is ethical because it serves—that 
is the test, the only test, the entirely con- 
vincing test. No substitute for profit ever 
proposed has shown one-tenth of its ca- 
pacity for service. It defrauds no man, 
because it promotes the effort and the 
skill which increase production and en- 
hance quality for the benefit of all in far 
greater measure than the small sum with- 
held as profit, practically all of which in 
time travels the same road into commu- 
nity betterment. If profit were elimi- 
nated, the benefits now performed by it 
would have to be reckoned as costs, prob- 
ably through taxes, and the net result 
would be the same except that there 
would be less production and mighty lit- 
tle progress. 

Everybody expects a profit. The re- 
former who lives by talking makes a 
profit. It consists of his salary or pension 
or royalties or free-will offering, less his 
living expenses. That is his profit, his 
saving, as in the case of the manufacturer 
or merchant. If he objects to a merchant 
receiving more than his costs and ex- 
penses, why is the talker entitled to 
morer 

But you do not expect to make a profit 
off your friend? Why not? I expect him 
to make a reasonable profit in dealing 
with me. How else can he develop his 
business for the service of the commu- 
nity? How can he provide properly for 
the present and future needs of the men 
who work for him, and with him? How 
can he perform his other duties in the 
community without profit? I expect to 
pay him a profit, and I expect him to 
deal with me on the same basis. I have 
no special prices for friends—everyone 
with whom I deal, buyer or seller, is a 
triend—if I understand Rotary. 

Is_ profit compatible with the Golden 
Rule? Certainly, if its purpose is service 
and it is a reasonable profit based on the 


functions which profit must perform. 
Until someone devises some scheme that 
serves human beings as well and costs 
less (which has never been done, al- 
though tried a thousand times) let no 
Rotarian stammer or apologize about 
profit. 

But your moralist has one last defense. 
“Profit,” says he, “is unethical because its 
motive is selfish.” 

His statement is true for a lot of pur- 
blind, hard-boiled people, who think 
profits and dream profits and chase prof- 
its, and sacrifice quality of product and 
standards of living and the very founda 
tion of their business for profit today. But 
the statement is not true for a large and 
steadily growing group in all nations, 
who understand that the true purpose of 
profit is service—to the end that quality 
may be enhanced, factories improved, 
wages increased, reserves accumulated 
for slack times—that they may continue 
a larger, finer service to the community. 


A Wreath for Profits 


By WARREN PIPER, jewelry wholesaler; 
member, Rotary Club of Chicago. 

To clear some of the fog away from 
general misunderstanding, and to in 
duce further discussion from those better 
qualified to speak, per- 
mit me to say that in 
my small opinion a 
profit is not only a nec- 
essary but a_ beau- 
tiful thing, and a noble 
thing! The man who 


can operate his busi 





ness, his factory, his 
store, or his office aka Warren Piper 
profit is a benefactor 

of humanity, and a patriot of the first 
water. He is a better citizen, a better 
neighbor, and a better friend than the 
man who cannot make a profit. 

For it is from profit that we pay our 
rents, our taxes, and our employees; not 
from losses. It is profit that feeds our 
families, buys our clothing, and supports 
our churches and charities; not our losses. 
It is from profit that we build our houses, 
buy our cars, and support our Govern- 
ment; not from losses. It is profit that 
develops our arts, promotes our indus 
tries, and provides our insurance; not our 
losses. 

So I wonder if the time has not come 
when Rotary should lay a wreath of 
honor at the feet of men who can achieve 
an honest, decent profit. I wonder if 
the time is not here when Rotary should 
look with pride upon the profit motive, 
glorify it and not mortify it, and thank 
God that we have men who can still 


achieve it. 


Profits: Basis of Business 
IBy ALGERNON BLAIR, contractor; Past 


Director of Rotary International; member, 


Rotary Club of Alabama. 


Montgomery, 


Profit is necessary to the development 
ot everything that makes for right living. 

Indeed, there is a place for “enlight 
ened selfishness.” <A 
Rotarian must do 
things for himself in 
order that he may ren 
der service to others 
and, furthermore, he 


must, if he is a man 





of high ambitions, face 


the loneliness of orig 


Iigernon Blau 


inal work. Silas Bent, 
in his biography of Justice Oliver Wen 
dell Holmes, quotes Holmes as saying, 
“No one can cut new paths In company; 
he does that alone.” 

There has been a lot of foolish talk 
about eliminating profits, but such a 
thing would not be service. Profit is 


is ill gotten gains that 


essential, and it 
have disturbed the world, gains that were 
based on selfishness instead of service to 
one’s fellowmen. 

I think it was Babson who said that 
any transaction in which both parties do 


not profit is immoral. 


Absurd, isn’t it, 
to think of anything else than that the 
banker should charge such an interest on 
the loan we secure trom him as will en 
able the bank to pay reasonable rates for 
rent, light, heat, and salaries, and a fait 
return to the stockholders? It is unthink 
able that the cement manufacturer, for 
instance, should sell his products below 
cost or that the fee or charges of a physi 
cian for his services be a matter of no 
concern to him. 

Surely these and all other transactions 
must be on such a basis that the indi 
viduals participating in them may have a 
return on their investments or on their 
efforts. 

It is well, however, to remember that 
if the sole object in business is money 
making and if the principle of service is 
eliminated, business itself will go to the 
wall. In the long run and in the last 
analysis the permanence and security of 
business depend upon the character of 
service it renders. 

I find satisfaction in developing the 
four main avenues Rotary has provided 
through which the ideal of service may 
be had, and of these Vocational Service is 
by far the most essential. No amount of 
service that we may render outside of the 
trades or professions by which we live can 
suffice. 

The foundation of abiding happiness 
lies in one’s chosen lifework. There can 
be no joy equal to the joy of skill. 
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Tee to Cup-ers 





eas Here’s long-sought formula for mak- 
ing hole-in-one! Do just what these 27 Rotarian 
golfers did when they made theirs. And what was 


that At this point a discussion of the weather 
seems pertinent—for who knows what makes a hole- 
in-one? Some say transcendent skill. Others say a 


“stand-in” with the gods of the greens and fairways. 
At any rate, the gentlemen pictured here have per- 
formed the transporting feat more or less recently 
ind are accordingly inducted into THe RoTARIAN’s 
Hole-in-One Club . . . which now numbers 539 
members. 

Everything considered, that’s a sizable crowd, but 
these Rotarian hole-in-one-ers will welcome you, too 


. if you can quality. 


(1) Robert P. Gutshall, Denver, Colo., 2 shots— 
Lakewood C.C., 165 yds.; Cherry Hills Club, 115 yds.; 
(2) Osear G. Ward, Denver, Colo., Lakewood C.C., 
100 yds.; €3) E Clifford Hewitt, Granville, N. Y., 
Lake St. Catherine C.C., 175 yds.; (4) Phil Meyer, 
Bismarck, No. Dak., Detroit Lakes, Minn., C.C., 180 
yds (5) John Kellie McDonald, Huntington Beach, 
Calif., Huntington Beach G.C., 173 yds.; (6) L. Le 
roy Brink, Pittsburgh, Pa., Penhurst G.C., 138 yds.; 
(7) Frank S. Hoag, Sr., Pueblo, Colo., Pueblo G. and 
C.C., 182 yds.; (8) Arthur Eidman, Belleville, IIL, 
Westhaven G.C., 180 yds.; (9) William A. Donovan, 
Tupper Lake, N.Y., Tupper Lake C.C., 170 yds.; (10) 
I. A. E. Redriguez, San Juan, Puerto Rico, Berwind 


120 yds.; (11) Thomas H. Wand, Jr., Paonia, 
Colo., Paonia C.C., 105 yds.; (12) G. H. Nesbit, Fargo, 
N Dak., 2 shots—Fargo C.C., 112 yds.; (13) H. 
E. Galvin, Brooklyn, N. Y.,* Crescent A.C. in Hunt- 
ington, L.I., 170 yds.; (14) Thomas A. Stewart, Vero 
Beach, Fla., Royal Park G.C., 165 yds. (2 shots, same 
hole, same season!); (15) A. E. Turner, Estevan, Sask., 
Canada, Kenosee Lake G.C., 160 yds.; (16) Mahlon 
2. Miller, Harrisburg, Pa., Colonial C.C., 115 yds.; 
Arthur M. Lockhart, Los Angeles, Calif., Potrero 
C.C., 172 yds.; (18) William N. Clark, Pueblo, Colo., 
Pueblo G. and C.C., 182 yds.; (19) John Smallwood, 


Cleveland, Ohio, Deer Park G. and C.C, in Grimsby, 
Ont., Canada, 125 yds.; (20) Howard E. Pill, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Beauvoir C.C., 140 yds.; (21) W. C. Sin- 
clair, Port Arthur, Ont., Canada, Port Arthur G. and 
C.C., 96 yds.; (22) Enor K. Matson, Lewistown, 
Mont., Helena Town and C.C., 177 yds.; (23) Col. 
Edgar N, Caldwell, Glasgow, Ky., Glasgow C.C., 167 
yds.; (24) George M. Grant, Montreal, Que., Canada, 
Senneville G. and C.C., 160 yds.; (25) C. L. McLaugh 
lin, Winnipeg, Man., Canada, White Bear G.C. in 
St. Paul, Minn., 134 yds.; (26) Elloyd O. Messimer, 
Williams, Ariz., Williams C.C., 203 yds.; (27) Dr. 
James J. Ross, Chelsea, Mass., Winthrop C.C., 160 yds. 

Also included is Burleigh L. Pratt, Concord, Mass., 
Concord C.C., 182 yds., whose photo was not available. 


* Recently withdrawn from membership. 
Photos: (1) Byers: (6) Trinity Court; (7) Bachrach; (8) Coggan; 
(10) R. Colorado 12) Kay Hart; (18) Manabe; (24) Paul Hors- 
da (25) Robson: (26) Buchman, 
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Accidents 
Are ‘Out! 
| Continued from page 17} 
wheels. Behind these they can’t be 
burned. On the railroads the men a: 
taught never to step on the rails, but al 
ways over them. A caught toe may 
mean a fall, an injury, perhaps a death. 
In another large industry certain types 
of punch presses are fed mechanically 
now; it saves many a hand and arm. 
In still another place, posters warn work 
ers never to carry an ax over the shoul- 
der, blade up. Experience has proved 
that the risk is greater that way. In ma 
chine shops mechanics don’t wear rings 
—if they heed advice. If a ring gets 
caught in the revolving work, the finger 
may go with it. 
Most important among safety precau- 
tions is proper clothing. There are con 


a 


cerns which deal exclusively in special 
gloves, shoes, goggles, helmets, acid-r 
sisting pants and aprons, asbestos suits, 
masks for every noxious gas and {or 
dust, and preparations for smearing on 
hands which must touch corrosive 
liquids. 


A NEW JERSEY warehouse company 
found itself paying highly excessive com 
pensation for toe injuries. At the in 
stance of its insurance company, a sup 
ply of steel-capped shoes was bought and 
made available to the men at cost. The 
toe injuries promptly ceased. In another 
plant a workman’s foot was run over 
squarely by a steel truck wheel with a 
3,500-pound load on it, without the 
slightest harm. A special style of rein 
forced upper had saved him. 

“Good housekeeping,” as the phrase 
runs in industry, is also important as a 
safety help. This means neat factory 
layout, good light, ventilation, and, abov« 
all, cleanliness. It also means well 
dressed men. Ragged sleeves, torn trous 
ers, worn-out shoes, are frowned on 
Dangling neckties, the tag end of a belt 
—in fact, any loose bit of clothing that 
hangs from the body—may suddenly be 
caught in the speeding machine and be 
come suicidal. I learned this lesson 
strikingly myself when I was once seized 
by the whirling end of a tachometer shatt 
and swiftly denuded of the baggy old 
pants I was wearing. I have the scar o! 
the encounter yet, after 18 years! 

But the safety engineer can't cond! 
accidents alone. The men themselves 
must do their part. Nearly 90 percent 
of the accidents, says the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, “result {rom 
unsafe practices rather than unsalc 
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ditions.” And so, having assured the 
worker that he means business by instal- 
ling mechanical safety devices that are 
often expensive, the engineer must face 
the biggest job of all—plant safety edu- 
cation. 

Strangely, the men rarely take their 
risks seriously until forced to do so. 
They seem to feel that a special Prov- 
‘dence looks out for them, no matter 
what they may do. It often takes years 
to kill an attitude like this—years of 
patient reiteration of the dangers and ap- 
peal to the men’s better judgment. 
Sometimes the man who likes to take a 
chance must be ridiculed into his respon- 
sibility. 

Safety education is carried on mainly 
through the workman’s pride: pride in 
his company, in his job, in himself as 
an intelligent individual. A large com- 
pany will divide its shops up like teams 
and hold contests to see which shop can 
go longest without accident. Under the 
impetus of team spirit, extraordinary 
records are hung up. A du Pont plant 
can show you 11,361,846 man-hours of 
consecutive work by 4,000 employees 
without a single time-losing injury. And 
there are hundreds of other records little 
less remarkable. 

Besides actual striving for safety rec- 
ords there are contests in which the men 
themselves are rewarded for locating and 
unsafe For six 


reporting practices. 


months in 1935 the whole du Pont Com- 
pany held such a “hazard hunt,” and 
discovered 11,685 unsafe practices, all but 
430 of which were remedied on the spot. 
The accident rate dropped to half that of 
the prev ious year. 

The General Electric Company fur- 
thers accident education through its shop 
publications, and besides the usual con 
tests makes the careless emp!oyee ridicu- 
lous by means of comic strips and hu- 
The Weirton Steel 
Company has a “Play Sate Club,” 


morous posters. 
its 
members being the wives and children 
of the workers, as well as anybody else 
The 


Graver Tank and Manufacturing Com- 


around town who wants to join. 


pany puts safety messages on the backs 
of its pay checks; and at the Bendix fac- 
tory South 
lucky shop every month gets a_sour- 


in Bend, Indiana, one un- 


leg- 


faced caricature clock with the big leg 
end: “Our department had the most 
severe injury last month.” They are all 


trying, these American industries, to 
make the most industrialized country in 
the world the safest, too. 

There will always be accidents as long 
as men are human and machines can kill. 
But the encouraging thing is that every- 
where today the idea is springing up that 
accidents are waste; not only waste, but 


criminal waste. And waste, fortunately, 
is something that Americans understand 


and abhor. 


Education: Academic or Practical? 
Train the Whole Man!—Says Samuel N. Stevens 


[Continued from page 24] 


of a more varied and extensive character 
than now exists in order that our adults 
may continue to raise the level of their 
critical judgment and continuously im- 
prove the habits with which they main- 
tain themselves as persons in their social 
environment. Only in this way can we 
expect to bring unity and rationality into 
the social scheme and create a society in 
which men may live with satisfaction 
and profit. 

Second, psychological research has also 
revealed the tremendous potentialities of 
even the least gifted persons. While it is 
recognized that there are a few geniuses 
and a few relatively uneducable people, 
it has also been made clear that within 
these two extremes are the great masses 
of people who do the work of the world 
and to a greater or less extent exercise 
some leadership at some time. Many of 
these people have special abilities which 
are not normally utilized in the conven- 
tional type of formal education, but 


which are, nevertheless, socially signifi- 
cant and susceptible to social instrumen 
tation. At its best, the educational system 
will make it possible for every indi 
vidual to find disciplined release for 
It will 
utilize that ability and seek through its 


whatever abilities he possesses. 


expression as broad a critical background 
for the individual as is possible. 

Consequently, it should be expected 
that higher education would be made 
available to ever larger numbers of peo 
ple, adapted intelligently to the individ 
ual needs and abilities and organized in 
such a way as to enable each person to 
make the most of his life. This goal 
should be sought for, not primarily be- 
cause of the importance of any single 
individual, but because a democratic so- 
ciety cannot long endure unless its con- 
stituent members are able to bring to the 
solution of its problems the highest level 
of critical judgment of which they are 
capable. 




















The Hotel That 


Is San Francisco 


* You will enjoy staying at 
The Palace Hotel .. for it is not 
only in San Francisco, it is San 
Francisco. In it are embodied 
the courtesy..the comfort... the 
modernity. .the gaiety..that are 
San Francisco’s distinguished 
tradition. Its rooms are spacious 
. . its location is right in the center 
of things. It is famous for fine 
food..inacity famed for fine food. 


550 Rooms—each with bat : 
From $3.50 


The 
PALACE HOTEL 


Market at New Montgomery 
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ARCHIBALD H. 
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~ ROTARY HISTORY in the 
MAKING! 





You will want a copy of the Proceed- 
ings Book of the 29th annual convention 
of Rotary International at San Francisco 
for your library. 

If you were there, this volume will 
preserve for you those inspiring mem- 
ories. 

Place Your Order Today! 

$2 per copy postpaid 
Send no money. Each order will be 
invoiced with shipment. 

Address your request to: 
ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill., 
eS vt 
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On Michigan Avenue 
Overlooking Chicago’s natural 
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Education: Academic or Practical? 
Train the Mind!—Says Burges Johnson 


| Continued from page 22] 


fundamental purpose of high schools and 
colleges is to train brains rather than 
hands. Hands can be trained better in 
the shop; and, at any rate, hands can be 
more efficiently trained if there are 
trained brains to direct them. 

Businessmen are discovering to their 
sorrow what it costs to have youngsters 
on the payroll who learn in high school 
how to type and take stenographic notes 
with reasonable accuracy, and then go 
into offices as secretaries without trained 
minds and enough “background” to un- 
derstand the allusions or figures of 
speech which are a part of all good busi- 
ness letters. 

There are no watertight compartments 
of knowledge in the life of today, nor 
any high fences between fields of 
thought, whether re‘ating to applied 
science or commerce or the professions. 
No one can progress very far in any field 
without a broad and sympathetic under- 
standing, even though it be only super- 
ficial, of a dozen other fields. 

It is also important to note in these 
hard times that if a boy’s education has 
trained him to do just one kind of thing, 


then he is in a fix if it develops that no 
employment is offered in that particular 
kind of thing. 

The best preparation for hard times is 
a general education. 

The necessary techniques of any voca 
tion can be acquired with greater ease 
and greater speed after a period of fo: 
mal schooling; and the young apprenti ¢ 
can go further in the long run and lx 
more immediately useful if he has the 
kind of education that has come to be 
called “liberal.” But if he has a mind 
that is incapable of receiving such train- 
ing, and must always remain no better 
than the average, then let him enter a 
trade school as early as possible, and learn 
to use his eyes and his hands and his 
feet, as well as his limitations permit, so 
that he can earn an honest living doing 
one thing well, day after day, year after 
year, in a routine job. But he is not the 
type of young man who will advance our 
civilization either socially, intellectually, 
commercially, or professionally. 

It is the liberal schools and colleges 
which must be responsible for that ad- 
vance. 


The Castle of Enchantiment 


By George Clamuner 
Rotary Club of Manhattan, Kansas 


| Xv. YMEONE has referred to the Castle 





of Enchantment which lies before each 
of us until we are in our 40’s or 50’s. 

Its alluring facades tempt us,” beguile 
us, and lure us to high desires of attain- 
ment. We would enjoy its shelter, com- 
fort, luxury. We would be proud _pos- 
sessors of its battlements and towers. 

Willingly we strain our souls and sweat 
blood in pursuit of the glories in this 
Castle of Enchantment. 

Then on a gray dawn we see it behind 
us. We see it yet, but now we call it an 
illusion of youth, a dream. 

Never to be attained. Never. Tol- 
erantly we wish that it may stay to tempt 
the youth of succeeding generations to 
fight their hearts out to win it. Fight 
to win the unattainable. Which is de- 
signed to be the unattainable. 

And in our mature wisdom we so see 
it. No more Castle of Enchantment for 
us. For us, nothing but facts and hard 
realities. For us, houses, breakfasts, din- 
ners, comfortable chairs, a long sleep, and 
no more urge for great deeds. 


No more but so? And at 50? Not 
with us! Well past 50 and yet yon loit) 
range of hills is glorious with castellated 
towers. 

True, our eyes, spectacled with matu 
rity, advise us of the illusory character ot 
those battlements. But still the view in 
trigues us and¢he promised glories tempt 
us. 

Cold judgment tells us that if we ever 
play par golf for 18 holes, it will result 
from an almost impossible combination 
of accidents and freak shots. And yet 
each time we drive or approach or pull. 
the phantom beckons. And we love th¢ 
game and would play again, and always 
try for par. 

And we love the game of life. And 
we ask the Master of the Sports for lea\ 
to play it to the end. With strong !ey’ 
and hands and heart and head and the 
lifting inspiration of the Castle of §9 
chantment. 

Though its comforts and beauties ™*) 
be on the far side of a mighty rver, W° 
still shall seek them. 
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The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
yance, 1938-39 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary International, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. The 
supplementary references may be obtained 
from your local public library or by writing 


| to the individual State Library Commissions. 
a * * * 

: FOURTH WEEK (AUGUST)—A Ro- 
‘ tarian’s Full-Time Job (Vocational Service 


Week in Rotary). 





From Tue RoraRIaAN— 

8 From Tins of Jam to Service. 

a This issue, page 7. 

4 Accidents Are ‘Out’! 
This issue, page 15. 

Is ‘Service’ Overdone? 
the Lily! Sinclair 
Sugar? Gelett Burgess. Apr., 1938. 

Men Who Plan Now. Editorial. June, 1938. 

Advertising: An Attack and a Defense (webate). 
Do Rocketing Sales Graphs Excuse? Frances 
Dickson. Most Advertising Is . . . Self-Re- 
specting. Earnest Elmo Calkins. Mar., 1938. 

Labor Union Responsibility (debate). Unions 
Should Be Chartered. George E. Sokolsky. 
They’re Responsible Now. William Green. 
Feb., 1938. 

Award Contracts to the Lowest Bidder? (debate). 
Yes. Algernon Blair. No. Sydney Webster. 
July, 1937. 

Three-Way Fairness. 

Other Magazines— 

Lifetime Incomes in Selected Occupations in 
the United States. 1920-1936. Journal of 
the National Education Association. Mar., 1938. 

Fortune Surveys: Occupational Contentment. 
Fortune. Jan., 1938. 


Books— 

What’s Holding You Back? 
McGraw-Hill. 1937. $2.50. 
habits which you should avoid. 

My Vocation. By Eminent Americans. Edited by 
Earl G. Lockhart H. W. Wilson. 1938. $2. 
What well-known leaders think of their callings. 

Think and Grow Rich. Napoleon Hill. The 
Ralston Society. Meridan, Conn. 1937. $2. 
Steps to success, based on a study of the lives 
of industrial leaders like Ford and Rockefeller. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


John Thomson. 
Henry Morton Robinson. 


Don’t Paint 
hy Ashes on 


(debate). 


Lewis 


Editorial. Apr., 1937. 


Allen B. Chalfant. 


Common business 


A Rotarian’s Full-Time Job. No. 502. 
Vocational Service —a_ Difficult and Much 
Avoided Subject. No. 520 


It Begins with Management (a program sugges- 
tion) No. 522. 
Vocational Service—Making It Work. No. 550. 


FIFTH WEEK (AUGUST)—Boys Will 
Be—Men (Boys Work). 
l. IN SCHOOL 


I 


From Tue RorariIan— 

Education: Academic or Practical? 
Train the Mind! Burges Johnson. 
Whole Man! Samuel N. Stevens. 
page 21 


(debate). 
Train the 
This issue, 


More Education or a Job? Henry C. Link. May, 
1938 

A College That Service Clubs Built. C. G. 
Houston. Feb., 1938. 

Training for Living. Robert J. C. Stead. Sept., 
1937. 

Schools in Tune with the Times. Herbert Scho- 
feid. Sept., 1936. 


Shall We Abolish School ‘Frills’? (debate). Yes. 
H. L. Mencken. No. John Dewey. May, 1933. 
Other Magazines— 
The Future of Higher Education. James Bryant 
onant. Harper's. May, 1938. 
Has Education Let Business Down? Mark M. 
Jones. Nation’s Business. June, 1938. 
In Praise of Useless Education. G. W. Alger. 
Forum. Feb., 1938. 
Books— 
We Live and Learn. Sir Josiah Stamp. Mac- 
millan. 1938. $2.90. A distinguished econo- 
mist, a contributor to THE ROTARIAN, discusses 
such topics as the limits of technical education 
and the management of the mind. 
The Higher Learning in America. Robert M. 


Hutchins. (Storrs lectures.) Yale University 
Press. 1936. $2. The author, the president 
of the University of Chicago, is a_ leading 


Proponent of the ‘‘academic’’ type of education. 
Xperience and Education. John Dewey. Mac- 
millan, 1938. $1.25. This Columbia professor 
as long been a recognized leader in the philoso- 
Phy of education. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
fore Will Be—Men. No. 679. 
f ymposium on Character Education. No. 677. 
urther Education or a Job? No. 654. 


Helps for the Club Program Makers 


II. OUT OF SCHOOL 
From Tue Rorarian— 
Boy into Businessman. Glenn Stewart. This 


issue, page 42. 
Boys Work As a Hobby. The Hobbyhorse Hitch 
ing Post. Apr., 1938 


Better Boys at Bargain Prices. B. A. Schapper. 


Jan., 1938. 
Codrdinating to Beat the Devil. K. J. Scudder 
Sept., 1937 


Other Magazines— 
Young America Takes to the Woods. G. D 


Schultz Better Homes and Gardens. June, 
1938 
School Gardens Yield Invisible Crops. P. R 
Young. Recreation Mar., 1938 
Books— 
Youth in the Toils. Leonard V. Harrison and 
Pryor McNeill Grant Macmillan 1938 
$1.50. Two experts make concrete suggestions 


for dealing with the pressing problem of juvenile 
delinquency 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Boys Will Be—Men. No. 679. 
A Symposium on Character Education. 
Checking Crime at the Source. No 
Occupational Guidance for Youth. 


FIRST WEEK (SEPTEMBER)—Commu- 


nity Fact Finding (Community Service). 


No 
645B 
No. 655. 


677. 


From Tue Rorartan— 
A ‘Chamber’ Man and Proud of It. 
ler This issue, page 28 


John Gird- 


Call from Town Hall. Editorial This issue, 
page 40 

How Key West Answered. Editorial. This issue, 
page 40 

Justice on the Job. Frank Brock and Frederick 
Tisdale. June, 1938 

A Clinic for Governments. Marc A. Rose. May, 
1938 

Other Magazines— 

Oskaloosa vs. the United States. Fortune. Apr., 
1938 

City Planners and Civic Planners. A. P. Greens- 


felder Oct 1937. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Community Fact Finding. No. 616 


American City 


uggestions for a Community Survey. No. 635 
Commonsense Survey of Boy Life Situation. 
No. 669 
Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 
ON TWO WHEELS 
From Tue Rorartan— 
The Bike Completes a Cycle. Garnett L. Eskew 
This issue, page 34 
Two-Wheeling to Where. Editorial This issue, 
page 41 
The Race to Nowhere. Lee Davidson Dec., 
1937 
Other Magazines— 
For Safety on the Bicycle. School Review. Oct., 
1937 
Comeback of Bicycles. American City July 
1937 
THINGS—AND PEOPLE 
From Tue Rorarian— 
What People Are For. William Maulton Mars 


ton. This issue, page 8 
My Friends, Carlton and Helen. Farnsworth 
Crowder. July, 1938 


*You Can’t Take It with You.’ William Moul 


ton Marston. Oct., 1937. 


Let’s Speak of Friendship. Abbé Ernest Dimnet. 

Dec., 1936. 
Books— 

What We Live By. Abbé Ernest Dimnet Simon 
& Schuster. 1932 $2.50 A companionable 
volume by a French philosopher whose writings 
have often appeared in THE ROTARIAN. 

SAILS AT SEA 
From Tue Rorartan— 

I’m Going Back to the Islands. Alan Villiers. 
This issue, page 11 

Ahoy There, Sailor! George Bergstrom. July, 
1935. 

Other Magazines— 
Yachting and Rudder are monthly magazines pub- 


lished especially for those who sail for sport. 
Books— 

Cruise of the Conrad. Alan Villiers. Scribners. 
1937. $3.75. The story of a three-year voyage 
around the world by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope and Cape Horn 


The Cruise of the Gull Flight. Sidney Corbett. 
Longmans, Green. 1937. $2 A story of a 
cruise such as one might take from Detroit, 


Mich., north along the shores of Lake Huron. 


IN THE 
HEART OF 


HOTEL CHICAGO 


RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE 


Emil Eitel—Karl Eitel—Roy Steffen 











| Rotary Supplies 
for every Occasion 
Write for rede “‘R-4”’ 


The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 
| 325 West 


Madison Street Chicago, Il 











To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN. Prices sent on request. 


WHERE DO you 
STAY /N ST.LOUIS? 


AT HOTEL MAYFAIR. 
ITS ALWAYS COOL! 





You'll enjoy cool, restful com- 
SH fort inthe hottest weather at Hotel 
Mayfair. Each room has guest-con- 
trolled air conditioning, private bath, 
radio and other modern features. 
Three air-conditioned restaurants. 
50% of all rooms $3.50 or less, 
single — $5.60 or less, double. 
“Downtown At Your Doorstep” 








| EIGHTH AND ST. CHARLES « ST. LOUTS 


HOTEL LENNO 


When writina, please mention “The Rotarian” 
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Composition Company 


211 W. WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 


Phone Central 3173 





The Largest Selection of Modern 
Type Faces in the Middle West 
























































Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
Hotel Sherman their home when in Chicago 


WORLD-RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 


Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesdey at 12:15. A real Rotary welcome 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


SURE TO VISIT 


COLLEGE INN 


“CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT” 





$9750 PRINT 
4. YOUR 
ts OWN 


post cards, announcements, 
notices, and advertising matter NN 
with the GEM Post Card 


Stencil Duplicator, at the low cost of less than 15c 
per thousand copies. Simple to operate—a child can 
run it Anything typed, drawn, or written on the 
stencil will print hundreds of attractive copies in leas 
than an hour. Write for details and trial offer. 


BOND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
212 Nerth 6th St. St. Louls, Mo. 



















WOODSTOCK 


TYPEWRITERS 












AT HOME 


* Scarcity of ote ee ay 
is your opportunity. Rich rewards. 

ern business demands up-to-date course. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1447, Scranton, Pa. 














SPEECHES—-STUNTS—JOKES 


“Officer's Handbook’’ contains Instant Parliamentary 
Guide, helpful hints, new ideas for club and lodge 
officers. Prepaid, “Public Speakers’ Manual’’ $1. 
JOKES. ‘‘New Jokes and Timely Facts’ for speakers, 
mailed monthly. $5 a year or $1 for two months. 

STUNTS. ‘‘Best Club and Lodge Stunts’ $1. Hu- 
morous Ladies’ Night program, $5. Comic debates. 
SPEECHES. We write mpeormae to your order and 
have a variety of prepare talks selling at $1 each. 

NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Left to right: Contributors Eskew, Marston, Stevens, Johnson, Nicholson. 


Chats on Contributors 


Wi KNOWN in the field of psychology 


is William Moulton Marston, who here dis- 
cusses What People Are For. A Harvard grad- 
uate and a fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, he has been a 
consulting psychologist since 1925; has lectured 
at Columbia, New York, and Southern Califor- 
nia Universities; has written for numerous mag- 
azines, including THe Rorarian. Try Living 
is among his recent books, as 1s The Lie De- 
tector Test, in which he 
tells of his work with the 
systolic blood-pressure de- 
ception test.... Alan 
Villiers, /'m Going Back 
to the Islands, famed Aus- 
tralian adventurer, has 
since he was a lad of 15 
sailed the seas of every 


Photo: Bachrach 


clime, including the Trop- 
ics and the Antarctic. In 
1934-36, he commanded 
the Joseph Conrad, manned 
by a crew of boys, on a 58,000-mile world 
voyage. Of his many books of the sea, best 
known are By Way of Cape Horn, Falmouth 
for Orders, Cruise of the Conrad, and Storm- 





Robinson 


along. 
* * * 
Education: Academic or Practical?, the de- 
bate-of-the-month, brings to THE. RoTARIAN two 
well-known educators. Burges Johnson, who 
says Train the Mind!, has since 1935 been 
chairman of the department of English at Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y. Earlier years found 
him teaching at Vassar and at Syracuse Univer- 
sity; editor in chief of Judge; on the editorial 
staff of magazines and publishing houses. He 
has written numerous articles, books, essays, and 
poems. . . . The “practical” viewpoint is pre- 
sented by Samuel N. Stevens, Train the Whole 
Man!, who as dean of the University College of 
Northwestern University, Chicago, Ill., has pio- 
neered in the application of psychology to the 
problems of business and industry as well as to 
education, and has won repute for his work in 
systems of personnel control and the adjustment 
of employer-employee differences. . . . Though 
Managua, Nicaragua, is his present address, In- 
diana has been the center of the life of Mere- 
dith Nicholson, Politics: A Field for Young 
Ven. Since 1891, poems, essays, books, and 
plays have flowed from his versatile pen, many 
dealing with life in the United States Middle 
West. He entered the United States 
diplomatic service as envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Paraguay in 1933, served in a similar 
capacity in Venezuela from 1935 to 
1938, was transferred recently to Nica- 
ragua. He is a former member of the 
Left to right; Contributors 
Girdler, Downing, Stewart. 





W. F. HALL PRINTING CO, 





Rotary Club of Indianapolis, Ind. . . . Henry 
Morton Robinson, a frequent RoTarian con 
tributor, is an associate editor of The Read: 
Digest, has authored articles on themes as di 

as yacht racing, crime detection, and psycho 
analysis. He writes here that Accidents Are 
‘Out’!. Lois Whitcomb, 4 Trac: 
Bosses’ Wives, finds time from her job as fashion 
copywriter to compose poems and short articles 


for such magazines as The New Yorker. 
* * * 


A specialist in matters of transportation 
Garnett L. Eskew. Formerly editor ot 
Illinois Central Railroad Magazine, he has writ 
ten an authoritative account of steamboating on 
Western rivers, The Pageant of the Packets. His 
theme here: The Bike Completes a Cycle 
John Girdler, A ‘Chamber’ Man and Proud 
of It, is superintendent of schools and a m r 
of the Rotary Club of Kingman, Ariz. Rora 
RIAN readers will recall his earlier articles on 
. May I Suggest— 
contains the monthly new-book comments of 
William Lyon Phelps, a member of the Rota 
Club of New Haven, Conn. He taught English 
literature at Yale for 40 years, is now professor 
emeritus. ... John Thomson, From Tins o/ 
Jam to Service, is a Past President of the Rota: 
Club of Perth, Australia. Shortly after 
Raymond W. Phipps penned Reme 
from Rotary, he became a member of the 
of the Teachers College of Connecticut, and 
éntered Rotary, as a member of the Rotary ‘ 
of New Britain. 


community-service topics. 


* * * 


Paul Annixter started writing while living 
on a Minnesota timber claim. His first 
lished story, in 1917, concerned animals, a 
theme around which he has written 
novelettes, a book titled Wilderness Vi H 
tells here of Puck of Our Hill. . . . Bradley 
ae Downing, George C. Hager—A 
Know!, is a methber of the Rotary Club otf ( 
cago. In three years he has written more tha 
biographies of fellow members for his ‘ 
weekly program. His classification: ph 

... Glenn Stewart, B 


rt 


osteopathy. 


Businessman, is a member of the Rotary ¢ 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and advertising mana 

the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment ‘ 

. . . Gregory Hill, / Doff My Green Cup 
Rotary!, is the nom de plume of a col stu 
dent who would be 
ful boys of Rotarydom.”’ 


“spokesman of the grat 
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PUBLIC SPEAKER 
“A speech must be leav- 
ened with laughter if you 
hope to keep an audience 

with you.”’ 





LAWYER 


“A good story has won 
many a case for me.”’ 





EDUCATOR 
“‘Sugar-coated instruction 
is morelikely to stickin the 

student's memory.”’ 





SALES MANAGER 
“Drive home the point with 
a good story’’ is my motto. 


ane 

Vaca /f 

NY A\. 
EXECUTIVE 

“A little humor is a great 

aidin getting along with my 

associates and employees.’’ 


MINISTER 
“It’s no sin to smile! | 
weave good stories into 
my sermons and informal 
talks.’’ 





DOCTOR 
‘A cheerful bedside man- 
ner is often worth more than 
medicine.’ 





CLUB WOMAN 
“‘t’velearned in my expe- 
rience as a club speaker 
that women do appreciate 

humor.’’ 











4- 


AND YOU'LL WIN 
YOUR POINT / 


AUGHTER stimulates ACTION. 
It breaks down barriers; 
smoothes troubled waters; annihi- 
lates antagonisms; converts foes and 
wins friends. The problem, of course, 
is to find precisely the right story 
for the right time and place. To meet 
this need we have long planned a 
regular encyclopedia of humor. And 
now we're ready to go to press with 
America’s BIG Fun Book—The 
Treasury of Modern Humor. 

Here, in a thousand closely-packed 
pages, we give you the very cream 
of the country’s humor— jokes, anec- 
dotes, stories, comic poems, toasts, 
introductions— 


Thousands of Laughs 
for YOU to Use 


You've seen other collections of 
humor. But nothing like this. Here 
we offer more material than you 
would expect to find in half-a-dozen 
ordinary books. And material you 
can put right to work. Everything 
classified and indexed so you can find 
just what you want when you need 


1,024 paces oF 


Here is the standard reference work 
A wealth of 
material that is New, Bright, Enter 


of American Humor 


taining and above all, Usable 


“Un 


PRICE ON SECC 
PUBLICATION - 


a 
ADVANCE ORDERS 
ACCEPTED AT ONLY 





it. This was planned and designed as 
a $5 book, but we are accepting ad- 
vance orders at only $3.95. Prompt- 
ly on publication the price goes to 


$5. ACT NOW and save $1.05! 


) ORDER 


DICTIONARY OF DEFINITIONS: More than 2,000 perti- 
nent (and impertinent!) definitions, arranged alphabeti- 
cally. Examples: Bore—one who opens his mouth and puts 
his feats in it; Politician—one who stands for what he thinks 
the voters will fall for. 


GEMS OF HUMOR: The funniest stories, essays and 

e . . . o 
sketches in the English language. Classics of all time 
grouped here for your convenience. 


2,500 NEW FUNNY STORIES: A brand-new collection, 
including the favorite anecdotes of more than 150 celeb- 
rities. Complete subject index enables you to find a story 


quickiy for any occasion or situation. 


187 COMIC POEMS: All your old favorites from Casey at 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 


1014 North Pennsyivania Street 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Insure the success of 
P.O 


your next speech. 


How to organize 
speech material and 
present it effectively. 
This book FREE if re- 
mittance accompanies 
your order for The 
Treasury of Modern 
Humor at special 
price of $3.95. Money- 
back guarantee. 





SS 
¥ - 


When 


writing, please mention 


MAXWELI 
Box , Indianapolis, Indiana 
Promp f str i 
n Humor at the sp ial pre-p t only $3 


"7525 


NOW AND SAVE *42 





the Bat to The Ballad of Captain Kidd. Yes, and a choice 


collection of new ones, too! 


TOASTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS: One of the most com- 
plete collections of toasts ever published. A feature that is 
really a book in itself. 


24 CLEVER WAYS TO INTRODUCE A SPEAKER: We are 
all called on now and then to present some friend or ac- 
quaintance to an audience. Here are some practical sugges- 


tions to make your introduction memorable. 


18 HUMOROUS RESPONSES TO AN INTRODUCTION: 
“Getting off to a good start” is one of the speaker's real 
problems. In this section we suggest some graceful ways 
to “break the ice.”’ 


America’s 


largest publisher of a0 | 
Speech Material Bgl 4 





DROKE, Publisher, Dept 
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Roger W. Babson, Economist 


Naumall Business 


America needs Small Business as much 
as it needs Big Business, declares Roger 
W. Babson, economist. Size is not the 
only survival factor, he insists, for all 
business needs “big"’ character to en- 
joy enduring success. He writes on 
this theme for the October Rotarian. 


Homes for All 


The World War destroyed Great 
Britain's building industry, so the Gov- 
ernment stepped in. During the last 
18 years it has promoted the con- 
struction of 31/4 million homes. This 
has been a unique experiment, says 
Sir Charles Morgan-Webb, but already 


it is paying social dividends. 


Jobless Youth 


Getting and keeping a job are not a 
trial-and-error affair. ve are definite 
do's and don't's, according to Walter 
B. Pitkin, psychologist. He continues 
his helpful series on getting a start in 
life in the forthcoming issue. 


Cities Unkind? 


Have country folk a monopoly on 
human kindness? Charles Hanson 
Towne doesn't think so. He believes 
that city dwellers respond just as readily 
when some need arises. He presents 


his proof— 


in Your October 


ROTARIAN 














THE ROTARIAN 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Presenting interesting letters of comment from the editorial mailbag 


‘Farm Cooking on High Plane’ 


‘Good Old Days?’ They Never Were!, by 
Donald Hough [July Rorarian], is an excellent 
article and I enjoyed it very much until I came 
to a line which read, “Cooking does not flourish 
today in the rural districts.” That is absolutely 
false. .My mother was a good cook, as I re- 
member some 70 years ago, but there are scores 
women now who are much _ better. 
There are thousands of farm women who are 
not only good cooks, but also are now taking 
lessons from competent teachers in Farm Bu- 
reau and other organizations to improve in that 


of farm 


line. 

Let Mr. Hough visit a few farms in threshing 
time or Farm Bureau meeting where a lunch 
is served to find that farm cooking is on a high 
plane and fully equal to that in chain restau- 
rants. 

EL_MER Reeves, Rofarian 
Classification: Horticulturist 


Waverly, lowa 


Vocational Training Needed 


More and today 
the ever-increasing demand for vocational edu- 
cation. This has probably been brought about 
by the recognition of the lack of leadership 
among the youth and the large numbers of 
time; also 


more educators of realize 


youth out of school at the present 
the demands of industry for proficient, skilled 
workmanship [apropos the debate Education: 
Practical or Academic?, August Rotarian]. 
Modern education have outlined 
curriculums to meet the needs of youth by set- 
ting up evening classes for further training in a 


systems of 


few vocations, but most of this is found in the 
larger cities. These classes consist Jargely of 
adults and too few of the out-of-school youth. 
Because a large number of our youth have 
not taken advantage of their educational oppor- 
were in school is not 


The type of 


tunities at the tume they 
entirely the fault of this group. 
program offered at the time they were in school 
was not such that gave them an opportunity 
they would now have were they in school. 
Our curriculums have been reorganized and the 
out-of-school youth should be given opportunity 
to return to continue training in a vocation that 
he or she desires. 

We owe the youth of America this oppor- 
tunity, not only in large cities, but in all com- 
munities; however, this problem cannot be met 
in the very small community, but some effort 
should be made to make such an opportunity 
available in near-by communities. Generally 
speaking, youth of today have not been accus- 
tomed to participating in a training class other 
than all-day class work. 

If this is the situation in communities, more 
effort will be needed to impress youth to see 
the need for the furthering of vocational train- 
ing. Some effort should be put forth by civic 
organizations to bring about the solution to such 
a problem. Who knows but that we have many 
leaders of the future who are driving taxi cabs, 
washing dishes in cafes, serving as filling-station 
attendants, etc., and would be willing to take 
advantage of vocational training? Talks on ac- 
tual life experiences of a businessman might be 
a stepping-stone toward success in some young 
person’s life. 

The advice given by some has encouraged 


the youth of today to desire only a livelihood 
and to attain that desire by a short-cut method 
which overlooks the importance of honest, con- 
scientious hard work in attaining success. 
Whether or not something is done to im- 
prove the morale and desire for a_ livelihood 
among American youth of today is up to pres- 
ent leaders. We cannot overlook the fact that 
the problem of vocational guidance in ever) 
community will be in some way a solution t 
this all-important phase of education. 
Tep R. Scureiner, Rotarian 
Classification: Education, Vocational 
Agriculture 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


Drones and Profits 


The point which Norman Thomas stresses in 
his side of the debate Is Decline of the Profit 
Motive Desirable? [July Rorarian] is that with 
all the machinery of abundance at hand _ th 
profit system fails to give us the abundance 
security, and peace to which we are entitled. H: 
then asks, “If the profit system isn’t to blame, 
what is?” 

Why place all the odium on the profit system 
If man had been without the profit motive and 
had merely 
creative urge, a service motive, and for a bar 


worked to live, and because of a 


remuneration, as the author seems to advocat« 
we would be still living in a primitive state, 
satished with a day-by-day existence. It is th 
urge to acquire a surplus over the bare necessi 
ties of life, to create and satisfy more and large: 
wants, that has given us our present high stand 
ards of living. Inequalities necessarily exist 
caused by a hundred and one contributing fa 


tors. But similar inequalities undoubtedly 


isted under primitive conditions, irrespective of 
profit motive; there were always drones, as w« 
as inefficient and unthrifty workers, who we 
a burden on the rest of the tribe. . . . 

The author's proposal for social ownership ani 
planned proguction to eliminate private profit 1 
not the solution. We find a profit motiv: 
government control and operation employed | 
supplement its tax receipts, sometimes in dis 
regard of its moral aspects, and too often 
purely political purposes without reference to t! 
public welfare. I see no satisfactory remed 
taking the profit motive, the mainspring of p1 
ress, from the individual and allowing it to « 
tinue in the State, unless we subscribe to t! 
doctrine that man exists solely for the State an 
not the State for man. 

H. L. Dearine, Rotariar 
Classification: Lawye! 


Orange, California 


‘Service . . . World Hope’ 


Re: Is Decline of Profit Motive Desirab 
[debate July Rorartan]: 

While many think the profit-motive system ! 
entirely evil, a still larger group believe it can b« 
moralized so that the service-motive system «4 
grow out of it. The Bible tells how men 
creased ten talents to 20, and five talents to te! 
and it is possible that the service motive '4 
have been used so that both the man with th 
talents and the people who helped to increas 
them were all benefited. At least this works 19 
human talents, and it often follows that one who 


can memorize poetry well will later bec a 
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poet; or one who enjoys the art of others will 
some dav become a Creative artist. 

It mav be said that the service-motive system 
meets with universal approval. 
used it continue to hold to it and organizations 


like Rotary have no lack 


Firms that have 


of members because the 
purpose is service. 

The way may be long but the necessary steps 
must be taken to purify the system that too fre- 
quently prevails. A picture called Cloud Land 
hangs at the end of a long gallery. At first sight 

looks like a huge repulsive daub of confused 


color. As you walk nearer, it takes shape and 
proves to be a mass of cherub faces. Close to 
he picture, you can see a company of little an- 


gels and cherubim. The picture of society may 
seem to some to be a confused mass, but instead 
of shirking and avoiding a closer study, we must 
become more familiar with it, and as we know 
humankind better, 
fully, the end and the 
come distinct and real. 
toward the service-motive system, for though the 


and understand society more 
service method will be- 


Let Rotary lead the way 


profit-motive system may be doomed, the dem- 
ocratic system of service has the rudiments of a 
world hope. 
S. BurMAN Lone, Rotarian 
Classification: 
New York 


Religion—Congregational 


Syracuse, 


Jazz Has Its Place 
have just read the letter printed under the 
heading Jazz Dis Rotarian Hugh 
fin symposium When Rotary Raises Its 
I feel not only 
but also that the 
mentality of Rotarians needs defending. 
world ¢ 


gusting, by 
C. Price 
July Rorarian]. 
given its just due, 


Voice, that jazz 


hasn't been 


had 


as the 


understoc rd 
the 


I have always Jazz as 


much of a place in music 


immortal classics, English alton »s, and our own 
Ame 


p riod or trend of times. 
turbulent 


rican folksongs, as each represents a definite 
Jazz had its inception 
the 
reflects 
t is doubtful i 

the 


other type of music will 


in those hectic, days following 
World War, 


the quickened tempo of today. 


just as “swing” music now 


“swing” will live, as have ay 


it doesn't, 
undoubtedly replace it. 


}aZZ or 


Dut a some 


Most jazz tunes are sim- 


ple enough to enable groups of people to sing 
with some degree of proximity to tune, and | 
could imagine nothing more depressing to a 
“good fellowship’ meeting than trying to sing 
words to an aria from Aida. 

As for the mentality of Rotarians, I am sure 


that hearing jazz sung once weekly couldn't pos- 


sibly impress them with the idea it is the only 


Rotarians are leaders in 


the world of business and professions and I am 


kind of music there is. 


alarm that 
Sta- 
tistics would probably show that there are radios 


sure that Rotarian Price shows undue 
men of such caliber could be so deceived. 
in the home of every Rotarian, over which he 
can ge 


billy” 
make up his own mind, 


‘t a varied selection of music from “hill- 

tunes to grand opera, and he will probably 

as to which 

“the only kind there is.” 

Mrs. Ropert LEE Morton, JR. 
Wife of a Rotarian 


anyway, 
type of music is 


Clayton, Missouri 


“Adjustment Is Due’ 


America’s Third Frontier, by Neil M. Clark 
[ June Rorarian], prompts me to express some 
ideas | have had in mind these last few years. 

I started in business in the United States Mid- 
dle West when labor was on the “two shift” 
plan—day laborers worked 11 hours a day and 
night laborers 13 The eight-hour day 
was then advocated and agitated, but to most 


of us manufacturers, this was a radical and an 


hours. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 








High School and Junior College 


Every Boy Rides 


R. oO. IeG 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


COL. D. C. PEARSON, Superintende 
Box 
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47TH YEAR 


MILITARY ACCREDITED 

Prepares for college through inten- 
sive study methods. Fireproof buildings. 
Supervised athletics. Large campus. 
Reasonable rates. For catalog, address: 


COL. JOHN C. BOGGS, Principal 
Box O FRONT ROYAL, VA. 





[BROWN MILITARY ACADEMY 


A personalized system of Training Youth t 
Non-sectarian Christian atmosphere 
Beautiful surroundings—U nexcelled equipment 
Accredited—R.O.T.C.—Non-profit 

America’s most equable climate 

Lower School—High School—Prep U nit—Catalog 


JOHN E. BROWN, LL.D., President 
Box R. Pacific Beach, San Diego, California 





o Live 














MILITARY 


ENTUCK INSTITUTE 


A School with a Winter llome in Florida 


Oldest private military school in America. 

Fully accredited. Special junior department 

Prepares for college o business 

Fall and spring sessions on beautiful estate 
near Louisville. Winter session in fine, modern bu il lings 
at Venice, Florida ‘in the land of perpetual sur e 
Boys enjoy healthful land and water sports all year with 
no interruption to studies For illus atalog, addreas 
Col. Chas. B. Richmond, President, Box T, Lyndon, Ky. 





MILITARY ACADEMY 
College preparatory, Junior College, 
Sth grade. Educates the whole boy 
433 graduates in 131 colleges 
Exceptional facilities 1000-acre 
campus on shores of Lake Maxin 
kuckee, All sports. Limited enrol 
ment. Carefully selected cadet 
corps. Moderate rate. Catalog. 

9 Pershing Court, Culver tnd. 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ACADEMY 





Graduates in 45 colleges Fully accredited 

Special classes preparing for U. S, Govern- 
ment Academies. Naval and military training 
All sports. Band. Moderate rate. No extras 
Separate Junior schoo Su naval camp 
Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, U. S. N. (Ret.), 


Supt. Catalog, Box T, Toms River, N. J. 











CHREINER INSTITUTE 


SOUTHERN HOOCL FOR 
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Sixty 






High School and Junior College 
partments, all fully accredited 
dowed. Military. Small Cl 
pervised Study Ideal winter climate 


from San Antonio. For literature write 


J. JI. DELANEY, President, 
Box A, Kerrville, 





miles 


Texas 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 








Ontario Ladies’ College 


WHITBY, ONTARIO, Near Toronto 
A Residential Sc hool for Gi rls 




















Beautiful situation in acres Public 
School to Honour Matri lat y M sic Art House 
hold Science Secretarial Courses d D ities 
Swimming y isi R ident Mistre« f 
Physical vised Winter and 5S ner 
Sports Ridi country roads—Reopens Sept 
14th 
For Calendar apply to Prir pel. 
REV. Cc. R. CARSCALLEN, M.A D.D. 








Two years of College, four years of 
High School, with diplomas in Liberal 
Arts. Music, Dramatics, Secretarial. 
Merchandising, Home Economics, 
Physical Education. 30 acres in roll- 
ing Piedmont section of Virginia. near 
Richmond. Swimming pool, golf, rid- 
ing, other sports. Total cost $515. 
Catalogue. 

J. rau CISK, President 

8-9 ackstone, Virginia 


DIETETICS 


“The NEW CAREER 
for WOMEN 


Box 


Dieletioa= 








IN ONE YEAR prepare for a fascinating career in this 
uncrowded protession. Complete practical course qual 
fies you for well-paid position as Dietitian in hotels, res- 
taurants, schools, clubs, hospitals, research laboratories, 
steamships, institutions. Licensed by State of N, 


Day or Eve. service. Write for catalog 9- 8. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF DIETETICS 


660 MADISON AVENUE @ NEW YORK CITY 


Placement 





MILITARY SCHOOL 


Junior College and High School 


Oidest boys’ » H t West (5tt 
credited. Supe scholas ry 

tion P av ise. fod i ») 
gym. Ind aw ng t ’ 
Five « ] ) acres 


Suoerintendent 


M. HITCH 
° BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 


Col. A 
98-C THIRD ST 


COEDUCATIONAL 








CO-EDUCATIONAL 


* “SAN 


da Mean ae 


ac res 
R. mM. CAVNESS, PRES., BOX M 





SAN MARCOS, TEXAS 





BUSINESS 


NICHOLS JUNIOR COLLEGE 


PRESENTS A 
Cultural College of Business Administration 
AND 
EXECUTIVE TRAINING 
International Clientele Restricted Enroliment 
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expensive departure and was bitterly fought. 

In one of our plants in which some 50 men 
were employed, and located in an isolated part 
of the State, we began to install a considerable 
amount of Jaborsaving machinery because we 
were making considerable money and because 
our plant was somewhat obsolete in comparison 
with our competitors’. It meant that only 40 
men would be needed. The ten men who would 
be laid off would have to leave the community, 
for no other industry or employment was avail- 
able in the vicinity. However, the eight-hour or 
three-shift day was gradually entering industry 
and we eventually adopted it, with the result 
that the threatened layoff of our ten men was 
unnecessary. Our payroll remained the same; 
and the new machinery and the shorter hours 
immediately increased our production, with a 
resulting better morale among the crew. I men- 
tion this practical illustration to get to my point of 
why another “adjustment” is now due to off 
set laborsaving machinery. I feel that hours of 
labor must again be shortened, though not to 30 
hours a week, as some groups advocate... . 

In addition, permit me this comment: Where 
as, the Federal and State governments have leg- 
islated against child labor—which, I believe, is 
a commendable thing—they could probably re- 
duce the number of unemployed by several hun- 
dred thousand if legislation were enacted prohib 
iuing employment of married women except 
where their work is necessary to maintain a 
family Thousands of married women remain 
at the jobs they held before their marriage, 
despite the fact their husbands are employed, 
thereby “cheating” other thousands who are out 
of work and who can do the work equally well. 

Harry Bariou, Rotarian 
Classification: Toll Road 


San Anselmo, California 


Time Off for Tum-Tumming 

Re: Shall the Indian Be Kept Indian? [sym 
posium, May Rorarian]. 

My sympathies are with those who wish to 
keep the Indian the aboriginal American. Look 
ing back almost 60 years to my life as a Black- 
toot Indian child, I have a lovely, bright mem- 
ory: free, great outdoors; Nature with all its 
grand glory of rivers and mountains and prairied 
plateaus; my people wandering about, living on 
wild berries, game, and vegetation; our life so 
natural and unhampered. Then we were up- 
rooted to lve just the opposite: housed, keeping 
oneself under restraint, sugar-coating one’s con- 
versation and acts. To me, at first, this smoth- 
ering of all naturalness seemed as death; but 
as the years progressed, I marched along, vying 
with the civilized race that had come to live 
with us. I now enjoy living the comfortable, 
easy life that the white man’s inventions and 
civilization have made possible. 

I realize the best for a primitive people sit- 
uated as we Indians are today is to hop atop 
the progressive cart and assimilate into the 
civilization about us and travel along as fast as 
the other fellow. 

I deeply approve, however, of the Indian 
taking a littl time off to tum-tum his drums, 
sing, dance, hunt, sit around a camp fire, harken 
back to old customs and traditions. It’s good 
for his soul. 

The Indian is endowed with many wonder- 
ful talents, and for this reason he should en- 
deavor to climb to the highest rung of civiliza- 
fon. 

I have only the kindliest feeling and appre- 
ciation for the Indian's friends who wish to 
make amends for the devastation of his land 
and resources, broken treaties, years of unhappy 
misunderstandings of a conquered race, by re- 


turning him to the communal and wibal life of 
his forefathers. But at the present stage only 
the older Indians could understand or appreciate 
this tribal form of living. The younger genera- 
tion has been educated beyond this; many of its 
members are, widely scattered. 
Juanira Kerosu 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Indian Characteristic 
In the symposium Shall the Indian Be Kept 
Indian? {May Rorartan] Lee F. Harkins men- 
tions Arthur C, Parker, an Indian of outstanding 
achievement. He is the son of General Eli S. 
Parker, a member of General Grant's staff during 
the Civil War, and was present at Appomattox 
when General Lee met with General Grant. 
When the terms of surrender had been orally 
agreed upon, Grant asked his adjutant general to 
reduce the same to writing. The officer essayed 
to do his duty as directed, but he was so over- 
come by emotion that his hand refused to write 
lewibly. Grant turned to Parker and said, “Gen- 
eral Parker, will you write out the terms of 
capitulation?” Parker seated himself at the im- 
provised table and pen in hand, and without the 
slightest evidence of nervousness, wrote the ar- 
ticles in a plain and readable hand. These 
articles were signed by the two commanding 
officers, and today they repose in the archives of 
our Government, in the handwriting of a Seneca 
Indian, General Eli S. Parker, giving us an ex- 
ample of one characteristic of the Indian race 
which we all might emulate to our advantage. 
WituiaM V. SMITH 
An adopted member of the Senecas 
Flint, Michigan 


‘Happy Bike Memories’ 

The picture of the “ordinary” with its high 
front wheel which appears in The Bike Com- 
pletes a Cycle, by Garnett L. Eskew [August 
Rotarian], recalls 
happy memories for 
me, one of them be- 
ing my own “ordi- 
nary” and a picture 
of it with me at its 
side taken 55 years 
ago [see cut]. From 
that wheel I was 
bucked and thrown 
miles—if all put to- 
gether. 

I well remember 
the day that a bunch 
of us boys left Me- 
dina at 4 A.M. and, 
boy fashion, had 
good appetites ; 
which got the best of us before we reached 
Batavia. The boy riding next to me said, “I am 
hungry enough to eat an old sow and litter of 
pigs and chase the boar a mile.” I got to laugh- 
ing and fell off my bike and was so weak I could 
not remount the thing. I had to walk the re- 
maining two miles to Batavia. 

Dan B. Porrer, Rotarian 
Classification: Retired, Refrigerator Mfg. 
Wallingford, Vermont 
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‘Civilization Stalling’ 
Gains of Our Generation, by Lord Tweedsmuir 
[May Rorarian], is a very enlightening article. 
It is indeed true that many of our troubles 
are today caused by a lack of all of us keeping 
in tune with the times as they continually change. 
Looking backward is futile except for study- 
ing such history as may be useful for the present 
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and for evaluating the near future. The un 
happiness nowadays is caused, as I see it, by the 
fact that most of us are not living up to our 
ideals. Business leaders must know that fair 
play must come ahead of hard-and-fast financia 
rules. 

Take, for instance, the loaning of money. Thi 
custom has developed through the ages, and 
while challenged, has never been seriously calle: 
into question. Fair play, according to present 
standards, here would be to reduce interest, ex 
tend the loan, and similar expedients. 

Real fair play, certainly so far as business loan 
are concerned, would be not to make the loa; 
in the first place. If the project is good enoug! 
for a loan, it is good enough to justify particip 
tion. If it is not good enough for participatio: 
it should be avoided entirely. 

Our civilization today is stalling because of 
an accumulation of errors. Besides the one | 
have mentioned, there are many others, such . 
traders striking bargains harder than they should 
concerns paying less wages than they can affor 
politicians being careless with public monies 
executives accepting more than their fair sha 
of pay; labor not giving an honest day’s work 
and being careless with the property of other: 

Leo MEHLER, Rotariua) 
Classification: Apple Broke: 
Waynesboro, Virginia 


Re: Thank Rotary! 


As a Rotarian and superintendent of The G 
Mills Schools, Glen Mills, Pennsylvania, a trai 
ing school for boys, founded in 1826, | 
called on to make some comments concerni 
the one-act play Thank Rotary!, by Willia 
Peery* [April Rorarian]. 

The Glen Mills Schools is a training schoo 
boys, committed from the juvenile courts, alt 
probation, Big Brother organizations, publ 
schools, and other social agencies have faile 
Very frequently it is referred to as a “ret 
school. I have been a member of three diff 
Rotary Clubs in the last 20 years, under the 
classification I now hold, and I was rat 
shocked (as no doubt were many of my fricn: 
who are Rotarians under the same classification 
in various State schools of the country) to fins 
myself in an article, published in Tue Roranis 
labeled as a “Fagin,” operating a school of cri 
I wonder what some of the Rotarians in vari 
countries must think of such an_artick 
would seem that there is some better way to gain 
financial support for delinquency-prevention 0! 
ganizations than by damning schools which | 
in the long run regeive the failures of the wh 
prevention field. 

A few years ago the chairman of the board o! 
this School, who was also president of the fis 
Brother association in the city of Philadelphia 
had a study made of the population of th 
prisons of the State, and found that less than 
15 percent of the men incarcerated in prisons 
had ever been in a “reform” school. If reform 
schools produce criminals, one cannot help won- 
dering where the other 85 percent got their 
training. 

H. B. Hickman, Rotarian 
Classification: Reform School for 
Delinquent Boys 
Glen Mills, Pennsylvania 


* Because in seeking dramatic effect 
Peery may have cast an_ invidious light on g' vern 
ment-supported institutions for or delt 
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quents, space is gladly given to Rotarian Hick 
man’s letter. Thank Rotary! essayed no | ee 
for the problem of boys who stray from the path 
that leads to good citizer'ship. Rather, it att: mM ‘ E 


to create interest in Big Brothers, one 0! 
organizations which are cooperating wit") 


ucts 


forts of 
$s ot 


and schools in a job demanding the best e!! 
all.—Editors. 








